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Nature’s Source of Phosphorus 


GROUND 
PHOSPHATE ROCK 


The most economical and only permanent soil builder. An application of 
1,000 to 2,000 Ibs. per acre will furnish an abundant supply of Phosphorus 
for five or ten years. 
ROADCAST over clover and other legumes, or on ‘stub- 
IR ble fields—at any time during the year—and when ready 
to do so, plow in. 

Mix it with all the animal manure—preferably making the mix- 

ture throughout the year as the manure accumulates by sprink- 

ing in stables and feeding lots and over manure heaps, or pits, 

daily. 


Too much cannot be applied, and the longer it lays the better, 
as all remains in the soil and only becomes available gradually 
as the acids of decaying organic matter act upon it. There is 
no danger of its being dissolved and carried off in the drainage. 
Only a wash which carries the soil will remove it. 


Contains more phosphorus than bone meal and only“costs about 
one-third as much. 


We have one of the most complete and “up-to-date” drying and grinding 
plants in the Mt. Pleasant District. and can make shipments immediately 
on receipt of orders. 


We invite a comparasion of our guarantee and terms with those made 
by our competitors. 


We are always ready to correct and make good our mistakes and will 
use every endeavor to give satisfaction. 


JOHN RUHM, JR. 


MT. PLEASANT, TENNESSEE 


Ground Rock Branch of 


Ruhm Phosphate Mining Co. 


MINERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


Tennessee Phosphate Rock 
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OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS of CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Issued at Ithaca, N. Y., monthly from July to November inclusive, 
and semi-monthly from December to June inclusive. 


(Application for entry as second-class matter at the post office at 
Ithaca, N. Y., pending.) 


These publications include the annual Register, for which a charge 
of twenty-five cents a copy is made, and the following publications, any 
one of which will be sent gratis and postfree on request: 


General Circular of Information for prospective students, 

Announcement of the College of Arts and Sciences, 

Courses of Instruction in the College «f Arts and Sciences, 

Announcement of Sibley College of Mechanical Engineering and the Mechanic Arts, 

Announcement of the College of Civil Engineering, . 

Announcement of the College of Law, 

Announcement of the College of Agriculture, 

Announcement of the Medical College, 

Announcement of the New York State College of Agriculture, 

Announcement of the Winter—Courses in the College of Agriculture, 

Announcement of the New York State Veterinary College, 

Announcement of the Graduate School, 

Announcement of the Summer Session, 

The President’s Annual Report, 

Pamphlet on prizes, samples of entrance and scholarship examination papers, special de- 
partmental announcements, etc. 


Correspondence concerning the publications of the University 
should be addressed to 


The Registrar of Cornell University 
ITHACA, N. Y. 


New York State College of Agriculture at Cornell University 


L. H. Bat.ey, Director. 
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The College of Agriculture is one of several co-ordinate colleges comprising 
Cornell University. The work of the College is of three general kinds: The 
regular teaching work of undergraduate and graduate grade; the experiment 
work; the extension work. The resident instruction falls in the following groups: 

1. Four-year course, leading to the degree Bachelor of Science in Agriculture 
(B.S. in Agr.). When desired, the last two years may be chosen in subjects per- 
taining to landscape architecture and out-door art, or to home economics. In 
the Graduate School of the University students may secure the Master’s and 
Doctor’s degrees (M.S. in Agr. and Ph.D.). 

2. Special work, comprising one or two years: (a) Agriculture special; 
(b) Nature-study special or normal course. 

. Winter-Courses of 12 weeks: (a) General Agriculture; (b) Dairy 
Industry; (c) Poultry Husbandry; (d) Horticulture; (e) Home Economics. 


THE INSTRUCTION IS DIVIDED AMONG TWENTY-TWO DEPARTMENTS AS FOLLOWS: 


FARM PRACTICE and FARMCROPS ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 

FARM MANAGEMENT POULTRY HUSBANDRY 

AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY DAIRY INDUSTRY 

PLANT PHYSIOLOGY FARM MECHANICS 
FORESTRY 

PLANT PATHOLOGY RURAL ART 

SOIL TECHNOLOGY 


PLANT-BREEDING a 

ENTOMOLOGY, BIOLOGY and METEOROLOGY 
NATURE-STUDY RURAL ECONOMY 

HORTICULTURE RURAL EDUCATION 


POMOLOGY EXTENSION TEACHING 
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Its Strength and Sticking 
Quality Give Greatest 
Protection 


When spraying is done thoroughly and with care, it is then up to the 
material. Better strength, suspension, distribution and adhesion have made 


ARSENATE 
t LECTR ¥ OF LEAD 


the standard. It is 50% to 100% stronger than other makes (guaranteed 33% arsenic 
oxide) yet safe (less than 14 of 1% water-soluble arsenic). It is the only lead arsenate 


in amorphous (non-crystalline) form; its physical form gives advantages not found in 
any other. 


Electro Lime-Sulphur Solution (Concentrated) gives results because it is always 
of uniform strength and free from sludge and sediment. Guaranteed to test 33% 


Baume and to contain the maximum percentage of polysulphides of calcium. Meets 
the requirements of all Federal and State laws. 


Send for our proofs and a copy of 


‘6 S ‘ a comprehensive and concise booklet on 
| tt me | spraying, compiled from the experience 
“ i. 99 of practical growers and recommenda- 

ECT Simplified eo 


[Eee RO tions of well-known authorities. 


TO DESTROY APHIS, THRIPS, ETC., WITHOUT INJURY 
TO FOLIAGE, SPRAY WITH 


“BLACK LEAF 40” 


The Vreeland Chemical Co., 37 Dey St., New York 


Sulphate of Nicotine 


Owing to the large dilution, neither foliage nor fruit is stained. 

Like our ‘“‘ Black Leaf’’ Extract, ‘“‘ Black Leaf 40’’ may be applied 
when trees are in full bloom and foliage, without damage to either. 

Also, ‘“‘ Black Leaf 40” is perfectly soluble in water—no clogging 


of nozzles. 
PRICE: 


1014-lb. can, $12.50 makes 1000 gallons, “5-100 of 1 Pct. Nicotine.” 
2\%4-lb. can, 3.25 makes 240 gallons, ‘5-100 of 1 Pct. Nicotine.” 
¥%-lb. can. 85 makes 47 gallons, “5-100 of 1 Pct. Nicotine.” 


These prices prevail at ALL agencies in railroad towns throughout 
the United States. If you cannot thus obtain “ Black Leaf 40,” send us 
P. O. Money Order and we will ship you by Express, prepaid. 


The Kentucky Tobacco Product Company 


Incorporated LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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BUYERS’ GUIDE 


Always consult this list of well-known business houses for whatever you want. 
Phone or postal will bring prompt service. 








BANKS 
First National ... 
Tompkins County National . 


BEE KEEPERS SUPPLIES 
The A. I. Root Co . 


BOOKS 
The Corner Book Stores . . 


BOOK BINDING 
J. Will Tree . 


CAMERAS 
The Co-op 


CATERER 
Alberger 


CLEANING AND PRESSING 
Bates Tailoring Shop. 
L. &: Cc ae waren Shop 
J. C. Durfey. ‘ ; 


DAIRY SUPPLIES 
D. H. Burrell & Co 
Creamery Package Mfg. Co 
DeLaval Separator Co. (back cover) 


The J. B. Ford Co . ‘ 
Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory . 


International Harvester Co. of America. 


Thatcher Mfg. Co. 
Vermont Farm Machine Co 


DRUGS 
White and Burdick 


FERTILIZERS 
Caledonia Marl Co. 
The Coe-Mortimer Co 
F. E. Conley Stone Co. 
German Kati Works, Inc. 
John Ruhm, Jr 


FLORIST 
The Bool Floral Co 


FURNITURE 
H. J. Bool Co 


GREENHOUSES 


Lord and Burnham Co 


GROCERIES AND MEATS 
Larkin Bros ; 
T. J. Larkin 
D. S. O'Brien 
Wanzer & Howell 


HOTEL 
Ithaca Hotel and Cafes 


IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINERY 
Bateman Mfg. Co. : 
Oliver Chilled Plow Works. 
Williams Bros . 


INSURANCE 
Stevens & Morgan 


JEWELRY 
R. A. Higgie & Bro. Co 





| LAUNDRIES 


Forest City Laundry . 

The Palace Laundry 

The Modern Method Laundry , 
Norwood’s Laundry .... 


— S FURNISHINGS 
E. = Baxter ..... 
L. Bement . 
Buttriek & Frawley . 
Barney Seamon 


MUSIC STORE 


Lent’s Music Store . 
NURSERIES 
Woodlawn Nurseries. 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


Robinson's 


| PICTURE FRAMING, ETC. 


The H. C. Cable Art Store. 
Smith's Art Store .. 
Student Supply Store 


| POULTRY AND SUPPLIES 


peer an Hen Magazine .. 

U. De pt. of Poultry Husb andry. 
The H-O Company 
Treman, King & Co 


| PRINTER 


Wise . 


RESTAURANTS 
Student Inn 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
Cornell University 
Eastman School. 
New York State College of Agriculture. 


SEEDS 
Jerome B. Rice Seed Co 
Peter Henderson & Co . 


SHOE REPAIRING 


Peter Scusa . 


SPRAY MATERIALS 
Hemingway's London Purple Co., Ltd. . 
Kentucky Tobacco Products Co. 
B. G. Pratt Co é 3 
The Vreeland Chemical Co 


STANCHIONS 


Landon A. Green 


STOCK 
C. U. Dept. of Animal Husbandry. 


STUDENT SUPPLIES 
Rothschilds Bros 


TAILORS 
Carr & Stoddard ; 
W. F. Fletcher Co., Inc 


TILE 
N. Y. State Sewer Pipe Co. 


TREE SURGERY 
Tenny-Raycheff Co .. 
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CHR. HANSEN’S 
DANISH DAIRY PREPARATIONS 


Rennet Extract, Cheese Color, Lactic Ferment Culture, Rennet Tablets and Cheese 
Color Tablets are INDISPENSABLE TO CHEESE MAKERS 
Because they are always Uniform, Superior in Strength and Quality and are unexcelled 
in Reliability. 


CHR. HANSEN’S 
DANISH BUTTER COLOR 


is the strongest and most uniform and is used by nearly all prize winners. 


CHR. HANSEN’S 
LACTIC FERMENT CULTURE 


makes a vigorous starter for Butter, Cheese and Commercial Buttermilk. 


CHR. HANSEN’S LABORATORY 
Box 1095, Little Falls, N. Y. 


TE Cuvee yth \ nq 


- 
DAIRYMENS 


= | Cor yourDairy 


ree New Catalog of Dairymen’s Supplies 
should be in the hands of every owner of 
a cow. It is filled from cover to cover—contains 
87 pages—with valuable information about 
modern dairy apparatus and utensils. 


WRITE FOR THIS FREE BOOK 
It will show yo" the latest models in butter churns and workers, 
milk testers and testing supplies, tinware, stable fittings and 
supplies, engines, boilers, silos and everything in use on the 
modern dairy farm at the lowest prices. 


UP-TO-DATE EQUIPMENT ADDS TO DAIRY PROFITS 


We can help you in many ways to bigger dairy profits. Our organization covers 
the entire country and is in close touch with the latest and best methods of dairying 
everywhere. Write us freely on any subject connected with dairy equipment and 
methods. 

We manufacture equipment for every kind or size of dairy plant and equip more 
modern plants than all other concerns combined. 

The catalog is free to everyone who asks for it. In writing, please state what 
machines or line of dairying you are most interested in. Address 


The Creamery Package Mfg. Company, Ce eee ~ 
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AN AID TO DO BETTER WORK 


Accessories or supplies tending to promote the Dairy 
Industry are quickly appreciated by those interested. 
They may be either time savers, means to economy or 
aids to better work. 


Wvando 


Daifryimaln’s 


Cleaner and Cleanse’ 


is just such an accessory. Its peculiar properties make 
it such. 

The cleansing ingredients of Wyandotte Dairyman’s 
Cleaner and Cleanser do more than merely remove the 
common surface accumulations, it does the exceptional 
by removing the unseen bacteria which are the most 
dangerous enemies to pure, clean milk. Furthermore, 
it adds the distinct, fresh odor of cleanliness wherever it 
is used. 

No other dairy cleaning material approaches Wyan- 
dotte Dairyman’s Cleaner and Cleanser either in the 
quality of its cleaning or in the idealness of its compo- 
sition. These facts are confirmed in the recommendations 
given Wyandotte Dairyman’s Cleaner and Cleanser by 
men no less prominent than State Dairy Inspectors and 
Agricultural Authorities. 

Indian in Circle If you wish to spend ‘less time 
cleaning your dairy and still do your 
work better, or if you want to keep 
milk in the freshest, cleanest condition 
just ask your dealer for a sack of 
Wyandotte Dairyman’s Cleaner and 
Cleanser, or write your supply man for 
a keg or barrel. 

in every package Satisfaction is guaranteed. 


THE J. B. FORD CO., Sole Manufacturers 
Wyandotte, Mich., U. S. A. 


This Cleaner has been awarded the highest prize wherever exhibited. 


ee 
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A Camera Will Double the 
Pleasure of Your Vacation 


Nearly everyone has the hunting instinct in 
some form. It usedtobe that one had to have 
a gun or a fishing rod. These have not lost 
their savor by any means. But think what a 
difference there would be if you could show 
how you caught the fish or if the game could 
not be shot, what a large deer you saw. The 
pleasure is yours with a camera. A Kodak is 
the most compact kind. 


May We Advise Your 


In selecting, your main trouble would be in 
selecting the size.. This would be determined 
by the use which you have for it. It is quite 
easy to operate the shutter. There is a com- 
bination for good days which you can remem- 
ber. If the weather is not the best make a 
little longer exposure. It’s very simple. 


The Co-op 


Morrill Hall 
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THE AGRICULTURAL SPECIAL AS A 
TRAVELING EXTENSION SCHOOL 


By C. H. Tuck 


Professor of Extension Teaching in Cornell University 


HE educational farm train idea is 
not new either in this or other 
States. A modern College of Agri- 
culture has many ways of reaching the 
“last person on the land.”’ Bulletins, 
extension schools, reading-courses, ex- 
hibits at fairs, co6perative experiments, 
farmers’ weeks, lectures, lecture courses, 
surveys, visiting and inspecting farms, 
are among the ways most often used. 
But occasionally the country needs 
the physical power of a farm train to 
awaken the people to ways of self- 
help. The five educational trains 
run by the New York State College of 
Agriculture in the State achieved this 
result. But the work was nearly all 
in the form of lectures in the cars 
during stops of thirty minutes to one 
hour. It was felt that this was too 
superficial to be of lasting value. 
Despite the feeling on the part of 
many that farm trains had outlived 
their usefulness, and that they were not 
adaptable to the much needed contact 
and direct teaching of extension ser- 
vice, a thoroughly up-to-date train or 
travelling extension school was equip- 
ped to run from April 2d to 12th over 
the entire line of the D. & H. under the 
personal supervision of Mr. Ira H. 
Shoemaker, the Industrial Agent of the 
Railroad. 

The train was extensively advertised 
by posters, hand bills, press notices, 
and personal work through agents of 
the road, masters of granges, school 
Superintendents and principals, post- 
masters and ministers. 

Four passenger coaches stripped of 


seats were sent to Ithaca where they 
were equipped with necessary teaching 
apparatus. 

One coach was fitted with an exhibit 
of insect pests and fungous diseases 
of the various farm and orchard crops. 
Specimens of diseased plants and in- 
jurious insects besides spraying rods, 
nozzles of various types and samples 
of standard insecticides and fungi- 
cides used in combatting these pests 
were on exhibition. Brief lectures 
were given on the cause and control of 
fungous and insect troubles. These 
lectures were illustrated with actual 
specimens, many of which could be 
observed through the twelve micro- 
scopes on the car. An opportunity for 
questions and discussions was provided. 
Specimens of diseased plants and of 
plants affected by scale and other insect 
pests concerning which information was 
desired were brought to the train. 

One of the cars of the Farm Train 
was of special interest to women. It 
was furnished with an equipment deal- 
ing with Domestic Science. Portions 
of the car were used to illustrate house- 
hold decoration and furnishing showing 
the use of fabrics and colors. Some 
household equipment was on exhibi- 
tion showing how house-work could 
be simplified. The principles of food 
nutrition were taught by means of 
charts and demonstrations. Visitors 
found an exhibit of literature on house- 
hold economics showing the means of 
taking up the study outside of the 
schools. Members of the staff of the 
Home Economics Department accom- 
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panied by a senior student were present 
to explain the exhibits. 

A third demonstration car contained 
an exhibit of special interest to poultry- 
keepers. Devices for the testing of 
eggs, a killing and picking box, a model 
of the gasoline colony brooder house 
recommended by the College, charts 
showing methods of grading eggs, plans 
of buildings and photographs were 
exhibited to illustrate modern methods. 
In this car a regular laboratory exercise 
in which visitors actually learned by 
doing, was tried with great success. 
Eggs were supplied visitors who actu- 
ally graded and tested them under per- 
sonal instruction. Demonstrations of 
killing poultry always attracted large 
crowds. The different feeds in propor- 
tionate amounts, composing the Cor- 
nell poultry rations were exhibited. 


April 2d  Harpursville.... 
“2d Afton 

3d. ~=—s- Bainbridge 

3d Oneonta 

4th Cooperstown 

4th Worcester ... 

4th Cherry Valley ... 

5th Cherry Valley 

5th Cobleskill 

6th Altamont . 

6th Albany . 

8th Saratoga 

8th Glens Falls 

8th Whitehall 

gth Granville 

gth Greenwich 

10th Port Henry .... 

10th Willsboro .... 

10th Plattsburg 

11th Plattsburg 

11th Chazy 

11th West Chazy 

12th 


It was predicted that three to five 
thousand people might visit the train 
and through them as many more would 
be reached. To the surprise of every 
one, approximately 20,000 people visit- 
ed the train, a large part of whom 
remained for the full day or half day 
stop as scheduled. 

One of the marked features was the 
fact that eight to ten of the Cornell 
staff were continuously in close touch 
with individuals or small groups so 
that not only were lectures and demon- 
strations given, but there was time and 
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Three dairy cows from the College 
herd were the centre of interest in the 
fourth demonstration car which taught 
up-to-date dairy methods. These cows 
demonstrated the development of good 
grades from common stock. The lec- 
turers on dairy subjects discussed the 
keeping of records, purchase of feeds, 
breeding to improve milk production, 
cow-testing associations, balanced 
rations, and other subjects of vital im- 
portance in the profitable management 
of dairy herds. 

The train was assembled at Bing- 
hamton with two passenger coaches 
as lecture halls, a diner and a sleeper 
for the staff. In a drizzling rain, with 
its staff of fourteen, the train of eight 
cars pulled out of Binghamton for its 
eleven day trip according to the follow- 
ing schedule: 


.2:00 P.M. tO 5:30 P.M. 

.7:00 P.M. “* 10:00 P.M. 

9:00 A.M. “" 12:30 P.M. 
1:30 P.M. © 10:30 P.M. 
8:30 A.M. “ 12:30 P.M. 

2:00 P.M. 6:00 P.M. 

.8:00 P.M. “ 10:00 

A.M. 700 M. 

:00 P.M. :00 
700 A.M. :30 

730 

:30 

:30 

:00 


—~—— 
own 


<<  t be 
sue OUMNONOUNUN 


:30 
:00 
:00 
:00 
:00 
:00 


-_ 


_ 
oO 


opportunity for the last question from 


the last man. The nearness to real 
things, brought forth real questions. 
The last hour of the stop was used for 
personal consultation with experts. 

In Cherry Valley, Otsego County, 
the coming of the train changed a 
community doubtful as to a new school 
building and a course in agriculture 
to one enthusiastic for both. In the 
Champlain Valley the fruit growers 
for the first time came together at the 
train to organize for self help in caring 
for and marketing fruit. 
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For arousing interest in the country- 
side and giving answers to specific 
questions, this train marks the most 
effective to date and the beginning of 
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new train or travelling schools that 
will help much in carrying the neces- 
sary teachers and teaching material 
to the people. 


DISCUSSIONS WERE CONTINUED AFTER LEAVING THE TRAIN. 


OPPORTUNITIES IN VEGETABLE GROWING 


By R. L. Watts 
Professor of Horticulture at Pennsylvania State College 
URING the past decade there has 


been tremendous development in 
the vegetable growing interests of the 


United States. The completed census 
report will show that in many of the 
states commercial gardening is by far 
the most important horticultural in- 
dustry. Southern truck patches have 
expanded into broad fields. Northern 
gardens have been increased to large 
areas. Small ranges of greenhouses 
devoted to vegetable forcing have been 
extended to cover acres. Large de- 
mands and good prices have encouraged 
and been directly responsible for this 
growth. 

The present decade, however, will 
see far greater advancement in vegeta- 
ble gardening than the past. The 
agricultural colleges are giving olericul- 
ture more attention than ever before. 
The experiment stations are beginning 
to appreciate the importance of the 


vegetable interests and to include them 
in their experimental projects. Mar- 
kets are growing and population in- 
creasing. Food articles, especially 
flour and meats are becoming higher in 
price, thus encouraging the consump- 
tion of garden products. 

Attention might be called to some 
special opportunities. There are hun- 
dreds of splendid local markets in the 
United States which are poorly sup- 
plied with home grown vegetables. I 
could name scores of towns which are 
supplied mainly with vegetables 
shipped from distant points. Clean, 
fresh vegetables from nearby gardens 
are always preferred. Why should a 
farmer devote all of his land to general 
farm crops when he might produce for 
his home market, vegetables which are 
far more profitable? 

Growing vegetables in general farm 
rotations offers exceptional opportuni- 
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ties. Heavy clover sods provide ideal 
conditions for many of the most 
important vegetables, such as cabbage, 
tomatoes, sweet corn, peas, beans, 
cucumbers, peppers, asparagus, sweet 
potatoes and both classes of melons. 
This type of vegetable growing is often 
called farm gardening and it offers 
splendid possibilities in many sections. 
If remote from market, co6dperative 
organization will help to market the 
crop to the best advantage. The 
growers should unite in the production 
of a sufficient quantity to attract buy- 
ers so that it will be possible to sell 
everything at the railroad station for 
spot cash, rather than through city 
houses on commission. 

The muck soils of New York and 
other states are especially well adapted 
to celery, onions, and lettuce. These 
areas are very expensive to clear and 
reclaim but when properly managed 
return large profits. Muck farming is 
an attractive type of gardening and it 
offers possibilities for expansion. 

Vegetable forcing in the United 
States is just in its infancy. Modern 
methods of greenhouse construction, 
heating and management and the 
increasing demand for the tender, 
delicious products of these miniature, 
glass covered farms, make this highly 
specialized industry peculiarly attrac- 
tive. The outdoor products of the 
South have not interfered as seriously 
with the greenhouse industry of the 
North as was feared several years ago. 
Prices for greenhouse vegetables are 
not as high as ten years ago but the 
decreased expense of operation and the 
opportunity .for more extensive pro- 
duction have given business a special 
impetus. Men now speak of green- 
house extension by the acre rather than 
by the number of square feet of glass. 
For example, a statement appeared 
lately in the Market Growers’ Journal 
that Cleveland growers would increase 
their area of glass this year to the 
extent of six acres. A Toledo,Ohio, 
firm recently built a single house, ridge 
and furrow plan, which covers eleven 
acres of land. Numerous towns in 
nearly all of the states would consume 
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more frame and greenhouse products. 

Lettuce is by far the most important 
forcing crop. It is grown and sold ata 
price which can be paid by nearly all 
classes of consumers. The tomato is 
nextin importance. Special American 
varieties of high yielding qualities will 
be developed, making it possible to sell 
at lower prices and thus increasing 
consumption. The cucumber is 
largely grown in some sections, es- 
pecially around Boston, but it should 
be produced much more extensively in 
the vicinity of other large cities. 
Radishes, cauliflower, and rhubarb are 
also excellent crops for greenhouse 
culture but the demand for them is 
very small compared with that for 
lettuce, tomatoes, and cucumbers. 

The overhead system of irrigation 
makes vegetable gardening much more 
certain. Drouth often curtails yields 
but with a never failing supply of water 
which may be distributed almost as 
evenly and uniformly as rain there is 
absolute insurance against loss from 
dry weather. This system of watering 
has been the means of doubling profits 
in some market gardens. It enables 
the grower to intensify his operations, 
to improve the quality of his vegetables 
and it relieves him of much worry and 
anxiety. Irrigation in the East is no 
longer an experiment. Hundreds of 
the most successful growers have 
installed the overhead system of water- 
ing in growing vegetables in the open 
ground as well as under glass. 

Profits in vegetable growing have 
never been better than in recent years. 
A Cleveland, Ohio, market gardener 
and vegetable forcer realized a profit of 
over $10,000 from 12 acres of land. A 
New Jersey trucker with 75 acres has a 
net profit of $9 a day, Sundays in- 
cluded, for every day of the year. A 
Pennsylvania grower, whc_ served 
several years in an agricultural experi- 
ment station says, ‘““There is not a 
college position in the country that 
would tempt me.’’ New York has a 
great number of men who are making 
handsome incomes growing vegetables. 
Norfolk and Chicago boast of their 
millionaire gardeners. 





CROP PRODUCTION 


IN NEW YORK STATE 


By E. G. Montgomery 


Professor of Farm Crops at Cornell University 


PEOPLE living west of the Missis- 

sippi River hear very little about 
the crops produced in New York 
State, although they hear a great deal 
about the apples and grapes produced 
here. The impression gained from 
this among western people is that New 
York State is not a very large crop- 
producing state, especially when at 
the same time tales are also heard 
about the number of abandoned farms 
within her borders. 


BUCKWHEAT. 


However, New York is a great crop- 
producing state and has probably as 
great potential possibilities for future 
development as any of the Western 
States. 

The hay crop is the most valuable 
single crop, being valued at about 
$55,000,000, but the total cereal crops 
are valued at $34,000,000. The total 
value of all crops produced in the State 
are estimated at $110,000,000. This 
total value has been increased to 


Courtesy of the Farm Management Dept. 


For fifty years New York has ranked first or second in buckwheat production. 


The following table, taken from the 
Census of 1899, shows the compara- 
tive value of the principal agricultural 
crops raised in New York State: 

Hay and Forage $55,237,446 
Cereals: 

Oats 

Corn 

Wheat 

Buckwheat ... 

Barley 

Rye 
Potatoes 
Dry Beans 
Tobacco 
BAISCCNAMNEOES 0S. oe Sac ss 


12,929,092 
9,181,782 
7,332,597 
2,045,737 
1,402,184 
1,393,313 

15,019,135 
2,476,668 
1,402,184 
1,964,643 


$110,384,781 
10,542,272 


$143,000,000 during the last ten years, 
due mostly to the increase in prices. 

Already there is a movement of 
farmers from the central west, princi- 
pally from Ohio and Indiana, toward 
New York State where lands of equal 
crop-producing power are much cheaper 
than in that region. It is said that in 
some counties as many as forty or fifty 
families have moved in during the past 
year. 

If it were generally known through- 
out the grain-growing states that New 
York had great possibilities as a crop- 
producing state, it is probable that a 
fair share of the vast stream of money 
that is now being poured out from the 
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corn belt states for land in Canada and 
the Northwest would be turned in this 
direction. These farmers are all grain 
and general-crop farmers and while 
they are interested in fruit growing as 
a garden crop, they are not necessarily 
looking for fruit farms, but for crop 
farms, and this is the reason why they 
are going into the Northwest and pay- 
ing from $30 to $40 an acre for land 
which grows principally wheat, flax, 
and hay, and that with very uncertain 
climatic conditions. How much bet- 
ter is a crop-producing farm in New 
York state, where not only crops can 
be produced but, in addition, fruits of 
all kinds raised near at hand, and in 
addition to that a_ well-developed 
market, good schools, and desirable 
social conditions? Probably the best 
opportunity for buying land that will 
pay a fair return on the investment as 
well as to furnish a desirable place of 
residence, is to be found in the Eastern 
States and particularly on the better 
lands of New York State. 

The land values in New York State 
have shown a rapid appreciation in the 
last ten years, and it is evident that 
prices here must further advance or 
else pricesin the West must come down, 
as there is too great a difference in 
prices when productivity of the land 
and the market or products are con- 
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sidered. It is not likely that the 
Western farmers will readily agree to 
take less for their land than the present 
price, which they consider fixed at 
least. It, therefore, seems very prob- 
able that New York State land must 
make a rapid advance in the next ten 
years. 

I have been making a rather careful 
study of land values, both east and 
west, for the past four years and am 
convinced that a young man can start 
easier in buying a farm and paying for 
it in New York State than in any of 
the western states with their very 
high-priced land and local markets not 
as good as they are here. New York 
State has not begun to develop her own 
possibilities in crop-producing lines. 
The hay crop averages about 1.2 tons 
per acre; corn and oats, 30 bushels and 
31 bushels respectively per acre. It is 
not more than one-half what is being 
secured by the best farmers in the 
State. If all the farmers as a class 
could be induced to do as good farming 
as the best farmers in each community, 
we could easily double the annual crop 
production of the state. 

New York agriculture has suffered 
because her best young men have been 
for two or three generations going into 
the newly opened-up country of the 
West, or been attracted by the high 
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A GOOD CROP OF CORN CAN BE GROWN IN NEW YORK STATE. 
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prices paid in industrial lines. The 
agricultural opportunities have now 
changed in the West since all free land 
is taken up and the price is very high, 
and as to opportunities in industrial 
lines, they do not offer the advantages 
they did a generation ago when wages 
were high and agricultural products 
were low. 


Let us all turn our attention to 
developing New York State agricul- 
ture. The opportunity is great: our 
own resources are not half developed 
and there is no better outlook for a 
young man interested in farming than 
to take part in the great development 
which is sure to come in the next 
generation 


TREE PRESERVATION 


By G. W. Hendry, ’14 


Michigan Agricultural College, 09 


HE interest which has everywhere 
been awakened during recent 
years in behalf of our shade trees, has 
generated a new set of professional 
men, practicing a new profession, tree 
surgery. Examples of their work may 
be seen in any large park. They fill 
cavities, amputate limbs, brace weak- 
ened and strained joints and do other 
useful work for the trees. 

In reviewing the progress made in 
this new field, it is interesting to note 
that some very substantial strides have 
already been made. On the other 
hand as is to be expected, no definite 
standard has yet been established and 
some of the work is quite indifferent, 
indeed in many cases the treatment 
accorded a tree is anything but bene- 
ficial. Tree doctors disagree as is 
shown by a most astonishing lack of 
uniformity in their methods of pro- 
cedure and technique. This lack of 
thoroughness and scientific accuracy 
has been detrimental to a healthy up- 
building of this new profession, namely 
the science and art of tree pathology. 

These considerations have led me to 
think that some few simple statements 
based upon established principles may 
lead to a better popular understanding 
of this important work. 

Primarily any treatment of a 
diseased tree which does not acknowl- 
edge the organic nature of both the tree 
and the parasite, or which fails to 
comprehend the functions, interde- 
pendence and vital nature of the tis- 


sues concerned, is more apt to result in 
harm than in good. 

Well directed, effective work de- 
mands a right understanding of the 
essential principles immediately in- 
volved. It also demands a most 
intimate acquaintance with the several 
other branches of science not inti- 
mately concerned. Superficial knowl- 
edge and inadequate experience can 
only lead to erroneous procedure. 
Now what we actually know about tree 
disease is surprisingly meagre. It is 
true we may know all about the sys- 
tematic position and morphology of 
the disease producing parasites and at 
the same time know little of the true 
nature of the diseases they induce. 
The disease may be described as the 
abnormal physiological conditions of 
the tissues and may be studied only 
through patiently and carefully con- 
ducted infection experiments. Fur- 
thermore, innumerable circumstances 
combine to modify the work of the 
fungus, and its work is hastened or 
retarded by innumerable agencies. 
Again, anomalous symptoms resulting 
from unfavorable environment appear, 
frequently so closely resembling a 
diseased condition as to be most con- 
fusing. 

Thus it will be seen that in our 
present knowledge we can not diagnose 
or prescribe with anything like accur- 
acy. 

Fortunately we have the most exact 
knowledge of the anatomy of trees and 
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a long series of painstaking investiga- 
tions in plant physiology have given us 
a clear insight into the life processes of 
plants. Plant pathology, however, 
which deals with the abnormal condi- 
tions of plant tissues is a much more 
recent science and has not yet been 
developed with anything like the 
minutiz of plant physiology. 

Both science and experience have 
revealed certain basic therapeutic prin- 
ciples which give us the key to an 
intelligent treatment of diseased trees. 
Among these perhaps the most primal 
is a knowledge that certain conditions 
are prerequisite to the existence within 
the host plant, of the disease producing 
organisms, and if any or all of these 
conditions are eliminated, the organ- 
isms must perish and decay cease. 
For example, a fungus requires air, 
moisture, and organic food. So to 


seal a cavity air and water tight must 
result in practically making it immune 
from further destruction. 

This forms the nucleus about which 
practically all dendropathological treat- 
ments are centered and must be well 
understood and kept constantly in 


mind. 

What actually causes a living tree to 
decay and become hollow? It does 
not just rot of its own accord; it is 
attacked by a low form of parasitic 
plant called a fungus. Occasionally a 
fungus is associated with bacteria with 
interaction and chemical decomposi- 
tion, and in nearly every instance the 
larve of wood-boring insects follow, 
completing the work of destruction. 

Fungi propagate chiefly by spores, 
which are minute single cells, analagous 
to the seeds of the higher plants and are 
produced by countless billions. They 
are so small that a single house-fly may 
carry a sufficient number lodged in his 
feet to infect every tree in a small 
grove. In the first instance these 
fungus spores gain access to the tree 
through a wound in the bark, a broken 
limb, a frost crack, sun-scald, or any 
injury which exposes the wood beneath 
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the protective covering of bark. This 
explains the philosophy of painting 
wounds when pruning. Having gained 
access to the tree the spore germinates, 
developing into a filamentous ramify- 
ing fungus body. It grows and 
develops at the expense of the wood 
tissues with which it comes in contact, 
deriving its nourishment from the 
wood cells by piercing them with 
minute processes which destroy their 
structure and leave behind a decom- 
posed wood residue and cavity. 

The first work of the tree doctor is to 
cut out every part of the diseased 
wood, then cleanse and _ disinfect 
thoroughly with a strong fungicide. 
The cavity should then be coated with 
a thick application of creosote which, 
penetrating the wood cells, coats over 
the albuminous matter upon which 
the fungi subsist and protects the cells 
from further injury. The cavity 
should be completely and solidly filled, 
and above all, should be sealed 
nearly water tight as possible. 

Lying just beneath the bark is a 
peripheral layer of tissue called the 
cambium. All growth has its origin in 
the division of the cambium cells, i. e., 
increase in diameter and all healing 
tissues are merely outgrowths of the 
cambium. Since the cambium is all in 
the outer part of the trunk, just be- 
neath the bark, no internal cavities are 
healed and there is no internal growth 
in the tree trunk. 

The cambium is a comparatively 
thin layer of tissue being about the 
thickness of an ordinary pen line. It 
is composed of minute thin-walled 
cells which are entirely incapable of 
growing over the jagged fracture of a 
broken limb, or the rough surface of a 
concrete filling. Hence, in good prun- 
ing, limbs are cut off flush with the 
trunk and are cut smooth and even. 
A concrete filling should be smooth 
along the edges where it meets the tree 
and should articulate accurately with 
the cambium layer, otherwise, it makes 
the healing over process a slow one. 


as 





THE FARMER AS A BUSINESS MAN 
By F. E. Rogers, Sp. 


[This speech was awarded second prize in the Third Annual Eastman Stage held February 


23d, 1912.] 


ARM accounting is a subject with 
which all of us are more or less 
familiar, but how many of us actually 
practice it? Professor Warren in his 
farm survey work in Tompkins, Jeffer- 
son and Livingston Counties finds that 
only two farmers in every hundred 
keep an accurate record of their busi- 
ness. These figures are indicative of 
conditions one hundred years ago. At 
that time farmers were engrossed 
mainly with problems of production. 
The farm must supply all the wants of 
the family directly. Today other 
problems are in the foreground; often 
few of the needs of the farmer’s family 
are satisfied directly from the farm, 
they are supplied by exchange. The 
great questions which confront ustoday 
are those of buying and selling, which 
crops possess the greatest exchange 
value, and how our business fares from 
year to year. The farmer is first of all 


a business man and he must employ 
business methods if he is to keep in the 
van during these days of keen competi- 


tion. He cannot plan wisely and well 
for the future until he knows exactly 
where he stands at the end of each year. 

In the first place, a farmer should 
know how his investment as a whole is 
paying. If he finds that the farm is a 
loosing proposition and that profits do 
not appear after a change in manage- 
ment and a reasonable lapse of time, 
then perhaps the farm is at fault, or 
maybe the man himself is not cut out 
for afarmer. At any rate, the sooner 
the proprietor knows the true state of 
affairs, the better. 

Not only should the farmer know his 
net income, he should also be able to 
tell which of his crops and animals are 
paying a profit and which are kept at 
a loss. He should know exactly what 
each enterprise contributes or deducts 
from hisincome. With this knowledge 
in his possession he has the keys to the 
whole situation; he is now in a position 
to drop the unprofitable crops from his 


rotation; or, if this is undesirable he 
can change his methods of management 
to secure better results, at the same 
time giving his first and best attention 
to the most profitable ventures. How 
is a farmer to secure this information 
to distinguish the profitable from the 
robber crops? One can tell very little 
about the profits of a season by the 
amount of cash on hand at the end of a 
year. In the same way, appearances, 
opinions, or specific instances are un- 
reliable in determining the best paying 
ventures. The desired information 
can be secured in no way so easily and 
accurately as by a simple system of 
farm accounting. Rightly used, the 
account books are profit indicators, if 
you please, of the crops to which they 
are applied. 

Mr. L. A. Toan, of Western New 
York, wishing to grow the tilled crop 
in his young orchard, which would 
return the greatest profit, kept an 
account with each crop during the 
year. At the end of the year, he found 
the net income for potatoes was $37.00, 
for beans $30.00, and for corn $3.65. 
Now if accounts kept with these crops 
in later years verified these results, it is 
pretty certain that corn was dropped 
from the cropping scheme of that 
orchard. 

Someone asked B. J. Case why he 
was a fruit-grower. Mr. Case an- 
swered: ‘‘Because the ledger made 
me one,’ meaning that he became a 
specialist in fruit because he found 
from his account books that he derived 
the greater profit from this source. 
In other words, accounting enables one 
to follow up success, and after all that 
is the secret of every prosperous career. 
How many of the failures in farming 
are due to the fact that farmers don’t 
really know which of their branches is a 
success financially, or rather which is 
the greatest success. Being ignorant 
of these facts, they simply go on the 
wrong track. If one had known that 
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he made money on sheep or horses; 
another that he was better adapted to 
fruit-growing, successful careers would 
be more frequent. Expressing it in 
other words, the ledger when rightly 
interpreted is a mighty force in ad- 
justing round pegs to round holes and 
square pegs to square holes. 

One of the most successful fruit- 
growers of the state told me recently 
that he was tearing out his vineyard at 
the rate of four acres per year and 
planting the same land to peaches: 
not because the grapes did not pay, 
but because the account books showed 
that a greater profit was derived from 
peaches. This illustrates what A. C. 
King of Trumansburg means when he 
says that from one-half to three- 
fourths of the problems which a fruit- 
grower must solve are purely business 
in nature, and that account books give 
the only reliable results by which to 
guide or dictate the business policy. 

We should adopt this practice for the 
purpose of spurring us on to better 
work. Along this line, we have the 
testimony of Mr. King, who says that 
one is constanily alert to cut expenses 
and to increase his profits after his 
books show him what he is really 
making. Does it not stand to reason 
that one-third of the farmers in 
Tompkins County, who earn less than 
hired men’s wages, would be stimulated 
to greater efforts if they saw from their 
books how little they were making? 
If farmers actually knew how much it 
cost to grow an orchard until it began 
to bear, would they not take better 
care of so expensive a venture, with 
the result that there would be fewer 
neglected orchards through the coun- 
try? The ledger presents the bare 
facts. It tells in plain language the 
degree of our success. The message is 
often of such a character that we strive 
hard to secure a more favorable record 
in the future. 

Now, one may rightly ask, if farm 
accounting possesses such merits, why 
has it not been more generally adopted 
by the farmers? When you ask a 
farmer why he does not keep accounts, 
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he will say that the system is too com- 
plicated and requires too much time 
for the practical man. These objec- 
tions can be best overcome by putting 
forth a simple method of doing this 
work. Let the farmer take an inven- 
tory of all his possessions once each 
year to determine what he is actually 
worth. Then by comparing the 
amount of inventory taken January, 
1911, with the one taken January, 1912, 
he can tell whether he is worth more 
or less at the end of the year, or in 
other words whether or not the year 
has been a successful one. In the next 
place, he should keep an account with 
the more important crops. Note 
down all the expenses of production 
and deduct them from the proceeds. 
This is all any farmer needs to do, in 
order to know how the farm is paying 
and from which crops he gets the 
greatest profits. Of the complexity of 
this method I will leave you to judge. 
Any school boy who is proficient in 
arithmetic could perform all the opera- 
tions involved. A fruit-grower who 
has a farm of one hundred and forty 
acres, ninety acres of which are in fruit 
told me that it took him only ten 
minutes a day and only three or four 
days at the end of each year to keep 
such accounts. Certainly this outlay 
of time is amply justified by the results. 
Recognizing as we do the value of 
business ability on the farm, is this 
subject of farm accounting not worthy 
of atrial? Can we, who are masters in 
the production of good fruit, con- 
sistently omit the most up-to-date 
business methods from our scheme of 
management? As well might we at- 
tempt to sail without arudder. Today 
the most intelligent direction of our 
business policy is possible only through 
the use of farm accounts. They have 
a message for the man on the farm 
which can be secured through no other 
channel. They answer the all im- 
portant questions: What am I good 
for, and what branch or branches of 
agriculture will give me the greatest 
profits? To most of us, such an 
answer is the assurance of success. 
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MICHIGAN'S STATE REWARD ROAD LAW 


By Frank F. Rogers 


Deputy State Highway Commissioner, Lansing, Mich. 


ICHIGAN’S state reward road 
law is unique. No other state 
has tried anything like it and many 
people are still looking upon it as an 
experiment, doubting whether it will 
really result in a large mileage of well 
built continuous roads. Its promoters 
are more than satisfied with the results 
thus far obtained. 

The state reward is a fixed amount 
per mile paid to&he township or coun- 
ty building a road, based on minimum 
requirements. The amount varies 
with the class of road that is built. 


Per 
mile. 
Class A, sand-clay, or its equivalent 
draws 
Class Te, eravel draws. .........:%..- : 
Class C, stone bottom-gravel top draws 750 
Class D, gravel bottom-stone topdraws 750 
Class E, macadam 
Class F, concrete 


The least width of turnpike or road 


grade allowed is 20 feet. The least 
width of metal track allowed is 9g feet, 
making a single track road. Greater 
widths of roadway and metal track are 
recommended by the State Highway 
Commissioner for the more heavily 
traveled roads but they cannot draw 
any greater rewards. 

The Michigan State Highway De- 
partment was organized July rst, 1905, 
since which time about 1,150 miles of 
road have been constructed. The 
steady growth will be seen from the 
following: 

Miles. 
Roads built in 1905 (6 months)....... 20 
Roads built in 1906 
Roads built in 1907 
Roads built in 1908 
Roads built in 1909 
Roads built in 1910 
Roads built in 1911 
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GRAVEL ROAD, JACKSON CO., MICHIGAN. 


The roads are divided among the 


different classes roughly, as follows: 
70% gravel, 25% 


macadam, the re- 
maining 5% covering all other classes. 

The roads are built by both town- 
ships and counties. The local officials 


employ an engineer, who makes the 
survey and prepares a plan which is 
sent to the State Highway Commis- 
sioner for approval, together with an 
application for the amount of reward 
the class of road to be built is entitled 


MACADAM ROAD, MARQUETTE CO., MICHIGAN. 
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to draw. On approval of the plans by 
the state, full directions are sent to the 
commissioner for building his road. 
If, for any reason, the directions are 
not understood, or the material to be 
used is questionable, an engineer- 


5 


inspector is sent to fully explain the 
State’s requirements. 

When completed, the road is again 
inspected and, if found to comply with 
the directions given, it is accepted and 
the state reward paid. 


AGRICULTURE IN HAWAII 


By Vaughan MacCaughey, ’08 


Assistant Professor of Botany and Horticulture in the College of Hawaii 


THE territory of Hawaii consists of 

an archipelago two thousand 
miles long, in the North Pacific Ocean. 
It is 2,100 miles west of San Francisco 
and 4,700 miles east of Manila. 
These islands were discovered by 
Captain Cook in 1778. The land sur- 
face of the eight inhabited islands 
aggregates about 6,500 square miles, 
being a little less than the State of 
New Jersey. The largest island, 
Hawaii, has an area about the same 
as Connecticut. 

To the northwest of the larger 
island lies a series of tiny coral atolls 
and barren rocks, scarcely rising above 
the surface of the sea. These have a 
combined area of less than six square 
miles, and are of no agricultural signifi- 
cance,-save as sources of guano. 

This chain of islands is of recent 
volcanic origin. Volcanic activity has 
evidently moved southeastward along 
well-defined fissures. The smaller, 
most deeply eroded islands, having 
fewest traces of recent volcanic action, 
are to the northwest, while to the 
southeast they are larger, less eroded, 
with fresh lava flows and other indica- 
tions of late eruptions. Indeed, on 
Hawaii itself, the largest and most 
southerly of the islands, are the two 
great active volcanoes, Kilauea and 
Mauna Loa. On this island lava flows 
and other volcanic phenomena occur 
at relatively frequent intervals. 

The soils of Hawaii are composed 
almost wholly of disintegrated lava 
rock, and are of recent geologic origin. 
In the valleys and wooded regions 
there is a small amount of humus; 
along certain shores there are lowland 


plains of coral origin; but aside from 
these there is no other soil but that 
derived from lava. In many places 
one can observe with striking clearness 
the various stages in the decay of the 
original lava-flows. As a rule the 
soils are very deep, this resulting from 
either decomposition in situ, or long- 
continued washing from higher levels. 
Hawaiian soils respond quickly to 
the application of fertilizers, and like 
all other new soils improve rapidly 
under rational cultivation. Many of 
the soils are deficient in lime, but this 
is easily supplied in the form of coral 
sand, an excellent form for soil im- 
provement. Dr. Wilcox, special agent 
in the Federal Experiment Station in 
Honolulu, says: ‘‘When plowed deep- 
ly our soils are exceedingly retentive of 
moisture, as evidenced by the fact that 
cotton and various other plants thrive 
in a wild condition where no rain falls 
except once or twice per year, and then 
only to the extent of one or two inches. 
Moreover, good crops of alfalfa and 
forty bushels of corn per acre have 
been produced with two inches of rain- 
fall without irrigation. One of the 
most important points in soil cultiva- 
tion, which has been demonstrated by 
the sugar planters, is the great value of 
deep plowing. Some of our soils are 
commonly plowed to a depth of two 
or three feet, and are thus put in condi- 
tion to hold and store the rainfall, jor 
the benefit of the crop. The soils are 
easily kept in good tilth and great 
fertility by deep plowing, suitable crop 
rotation, and the application of fertili- 
zers to replace special elements of 
plant-food removed by the crops.” 
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The Hawaiian Islands are just within 
the tropics and the climate, in general, 
is distinctly sub-tropical. Cool trade- 
winds and ocean currents reduce the 
temperature about ten degrees below 
that of any other part of the world in 
the same latitude. The prevailing 
wind is the Northwest Trade, which 
blows on an average 260 days in the 
year. 

In general there are no sudden 
changes of temperature, and very 
slight and gradual seasonal changes. 
The climate is a warm, bright mono- 
tone, without frost, “‘northers,”’ thun- 
derstorms, hurricanes, or cyclones. 
The contrast is striking between this 
equable condition and the bizarre 
vagaries of the eastern states’ weather. 
At ordinary elevations the inhabitants 
of the territory live practically in the 
open air the year round, since it is 
almost never necessary to close win- 
dows or seek protection against the 
weather, except for occasional showers. 

Considering the small area of the 
territory the variation in rainfall is 
remarkable. Each island has a wind- 


ward, cooler, rainy side, where the 
annual rainfall may amount to 250 


inches or over; and a leeward, warmer, 
arid side, where the annual rainfall 
may not exceed two or three inches. 
These figures indicate the extremes, 
however, and frequent light, local 
showers are typical of the Hawaiian 
climate. The average relative humid- 
ity is 72%, which is low for the tropics. 

The four million acres that comprise 
the land area of Hawaii are of the fol- 
lowing types, waste land 32%; forest 
land 25%; grazing land 33%; arable 
land 6%; reclaimable land 4%. Allti- 
tude and exposure to the winds are the 
chief factors in the productivity of the 
agricultural lands. Of the arable land 
the most valuable is that now utilized 
by the sugar plantations. This aggre- 
gates about 213,000 acres, on the allu- 
vial flats and lower slopes. Above or 
adjacent to these areas is a belt, 
aggregating 1,500,000 acres, too high 
or too dry for sugar-cane, and so used 
for grazing. Higher up on the moun- 
tain slopes, in many places extending 
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well up towards the summits are the 
forests, which constitute invaluable 
water-reserves for the lower lands. 
The profound importance of this 
forest-cover is generally recognized, 
and nearly all of the forest land is now 
in territorial or private reservations. 

The lands of Hawaii are owned as 
follows: public lands, 40%; cor- 
porately owned, (chiefly sugar planta- 
tions), 39%; individual Americans, 
10%; individual Hawaiians and part- 
Hawaiians, 9%; individual Asiatics, 
2%. The land was owned, of course, 
at one time, entirely by the Hawaiian 
people, who were preeminently farmers 
and who developed a highly intensive 
system of cultivation. Arable land 
and available water was utilized to a 
maximum degree. The food supply of 
the early Hawatians came almost 
wholly from the fertile lowlands that 
engirdle the islands, and from the 
bounteous. ocean. Taro, cocoanuts, 
bread-fruit, bananas, sweet potatoes, 
and a few wild fruits of minor impor- 
tance constituted their vegetable food. 
Fish, fowl, swine, and dog supplied 
the remainder of their diet. The 
pounded corm of the taro, forming a 
starchy and acetic paste called ‘‘poi,’’ 
was their ‘‘staff-of-life,” and ‘‘fish and 
poi’’ is still a by-word for a meal. 

The limited area of the islands 
restricted nomadism; the entire lack 
of big game cut off hunting; and the 
absence of grazing domestic animals 
prevented pastoral life. Thus this 
peaceful, kindly people, became by, 
force of circumstance, skillful farmers. 
Their ancient practices are unfor- 
tunately decadent, and little survives 
but deserted taro-patches, neglected 
groves of bananas, and slow-dying 
cocoanut plantations, to tell of the 
minute system that once drew tribute 
from every foot of good land, and was 
so marvellously adapted to local condi- 
tions. 

During the middle of the last century 
there were about 11,000 native land- 
owners, each occupying and tilling 
“kuleanas”’ of from two to three acres 
in extent. “This division of the land 
illustrates the fact that the needs of 
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the common people were filled and a 
relatively high state of culture devel- 
oped by individual work on very small 
tracts; in fact, the native under best 
conditions can rarely make use of a 
larger area.” 

The agricultural industries of Hawaii 
may be classed as follows: 

I. Field crops. Sugar cane; rice; sisal; 
cotton; coffee; rubber; tobacco; vanilla; 
corn; cassava; castor-bean; alfalfa; sorg- 
hum; Para grass; gigeon pea; Jack bean; 
bamboo; matting plants. 
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cal agriculture differs from that of the 
temperate zone in one important par- 
ticular, which is that most of the tropi- 
cal crops are perennials and that most 
tropical products require manufacture 
before being salable. Tobacco is not 
salable until it has been fermented; 
sugar must be extracted from the cane 
by expensive and intricate milling 
processes; vanilla, coffee, sisal, and 
almost every other paying crop re- 
quires a larger investment of capital 
than would be necessary for an equal 


AN EXHIBIT IN THE COLLEGE OF HAWAII. 


II. Vegetables. All the usual vegetables 
of the temperate zone, most of them being in 
the market continuously throughout the year; 
many Asiatic vegetables. 

III. Commercial fruits. Pineapple; 
banana; papaia; mango; orange, lemon; 
lime, pomelo; grape; roselle; avocado; cocoa- 
nut; guava; bread-fruit. 

IV. Flowers and _ ornamentals. Great 
variety of tropic and temperate-zone species; 
many commercial gardens near Honolulu. 

V. Live Stock. Dairying; beef-cattle; 
sheep and goats; swine; horses and mules; 
poultry; pigeons; honey-bees. 


With reference to Hawaiian crops, 
Jared G. Smith, formerly Special 
Agent in Charge of the Federal 
Experiment Station, writes: ‘“Tropi- 


acreage of any temperate zone crop, 
because of the manipulation required 
to transform the raw material into a 


finished marketable article. Further- 
more, the time limit adds to the neces- 
sity for larger investment, in that most 
tropical crops cannot be harvested in a 
short season. One must wait three 
years for vanilla, two or three years 
for sugar, two years for pineapples, and 
four or five for coffee, rubber, and 
sisal.” 

The status of the various branches 
of agriculture in Hawaii is indicated by 
the following table of the chief agricui- 
tural exports and imports for the year 
ending June, 1910: 
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Product 


Agric. implements 
Animals........ 
Bread-stuffs 


Cocoa and chocolate 

Coffee, raw 

Cotton, raw and mfgrd 
Fe en eee 
Eggs ... 


Fibers and textiles, raw 


Fruits and nuts . 
Hay 
Hides and skins 
Honey ns 
India-rubber, mfgrs 
Malt 
Meat, etc. 
Beef products... ae 
Hog and other meat products 
Dairy products 
Leather 
Nursery stock . 
Pe 
Rice and flour . 
Sauce (soy).. 
Seeds 
Spirits, liquor, etc 
Saki and wines... 
Starch : 
Straw and palm-leaf mfgrs 
Sugar, molasses, syrup 
Sugar, brown 
Sugar, refined .. 
Tea 


Tobacco .. 
Vegetables 


Wood and manufacturers ; 
Wool and manufacturers .................. 


There are numerous institutions in 
the territory whose work, in whole or 
part, is of a distinctly agricultural 
nature. The College of Hawaii, which 
is a college of agriculture and mechanic 
arts, corresponds to the state universi- 
ties of the mainland. This college was 
established in 1907, and now has a 
faculty of eighteen; 135 enrolled 
students; a farm of ninety acres; five 
buildings; well equipped laboratories; 
a library of 8,000 volumes; and an 
annual income at present of about 
$60,000. The college has held several 
short courses; conducted movable 
schools in the other islands; organized 
correspondence courses; and thru its 
Extension Department has fostered the 
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Exported 


Imported 
Value 


Value 
$ 30,816 
190,502 

1,904,793 BD: 
39,622 Japan 
19,271 U. 68. 

mfgr 18,553 = 

1,766,363 ss 
98,519 Japan 
25,170 U.S. 

mfgr 95,866 S 

349,901 o 
145,046 Japan 
240,861 U; 3. 

I9I,118 = 


From 
Do 


288,507 
13,718 


11,790 
1,257 
11,775,050 
139,105 


50,412('09) “* 
7,938 22 
I 


75795 
3,988 


79,143 
374,642 
403,833 
467,525 
2,190 - 
2,600 Ps 
709,673 Japan 
116,605 7 
9,784 U.S. 
565,038 - 
137,667 
15,712 
30,994 
40,658 "ki 


Japan 
U.S. 


15,698 

18,702 
659,661 
233,506 
129,111 
418,628 
265,279 


Foreign 
Japan 
VU. 
9,207 e 
Japan 
203,649 U.S. 
66,509 ae 


diffusion of agricultural information 
throughout the territory. 
Considering its limited area, Hawaii 
is an unusually rich agricultural coun- 
try. Its farm problems have been 
solved on a corporate, rather than an 
individual basis. The land is worked 
by employees, not by independent 
farmers. The Oriental does the 
manual labor; the white man is a 
supervisor. There is a conspicuous 
absence of ‘‘country life,” as that term 
is used on the mainland. In spite of 
the unique difficulties of its problems, 
the outlook towards the future of 
Hawaii’s agriculture is indeed bright. 
The materials are here for a splendid 
development of farm lands and farm 
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institutions. Her past record of agri- 
cultural achievement has been one of 
remarkable successes; Hawaii’s future 
will be a continuance of progress up- 
ward, and into higher fields. 
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(NotE—In the preparation of the above 
article the following excellent sources were 
freely drawn upon—Agriculture in Hawaii, 
Smith; Hawaii, Its Agricultural Possibilities, 
Wilcox; Hawaii, Its Natural Resources, 
Newell.) 


STATISTICS OF THE 1912 WINTER COURSE 
STUDENTS 


HE Secretary of the College has 
compiled some statistics concern- 
ing the Short-Course Students which 
are of interest. A similar record of all 
students who matriculated in October 
was published in the March number of 
THE CORNELL COUNTRYMAN. 
These figures show that the Short- 
Course instruction reaches, mainly, 


WINTER COURSE STUDENTS, 


No. of men 
““* women eS ee eae ee 
students from New York State... 
“ ‘* other States 


Igi2 


Foreign Countries . . . 


residents of New York State and that a 
large number of the students come 
from the rural districts. Most of them 
had attended at least a high school and 
over eighty per cent. of them have had 
practical farm experience. Another 
noteworthy fact is that over eighty per 
cent. were desirous of securing posi- 
tions. The statistics follow: 
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Poultry Husbandry 
Home Economics 


Dairy Industry 
Horticulture 


Sue UI 
na 


N+ N 


places in New York State of over 10,000 


Average age ... 
Nationality: 
Americans 
Armenians ... 
Austrians .... 
Canadians 
Dutch 
English 
Germans 
Irish 
Japanese 
Jews 
Norwegians 
Russians 
Scotch oe 
South Americans 
Swedes 
Swiss 
Welch 


No nationality given... . 
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According to the cus- 
tom of the Country- 
MAN the present 
board as a unit severs 
its connections with 
the paper with this issue that the new 
board may start with the June issue to 
direct the destinies of the paper 
through another year. 

It is hard to describe the mingled 
feelings of pleasure and regret which 
are felt at this time; pleasure because 
we feel that the new board is well 
capable of shouldering the responsi- 
bilities, regret because in reviewing the 
the past we see the undeveloped plans, 
the lost opportunities and the errors, 
and would endeavor to make use of 
the experience which the years’ work 
has taught us, by tr¥ing to improve 
the paper another year. 

It has been our policy to endeavor to 
reflect as far as possible the ideas and 
sentiments of the students of this 
College, to give them the news of their 
College, and in all cases to stand for 
and uphold the best interests and 


The Old 
and 
The New 
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ideals for which the College stands. 

We wish to take this opportunity to 
thank the students and others who have 
helped us in carrying out our policies 
and hope that the undergraduates of 
this College will continue to feel that 
the CoUNTRYMAN is in every sense, of 
them, by them, and for them, and that 
they will continue to make it so both 
by verbal and written communications 
embodying their ideas and suggestions. 
It is our hope that the CouNTRYMAN 
may some day have a building of its 
own where it can serve the students to 
the fullest extent and to the best 
advantage. 

In all sincerity do we congratulate 
the undergraduates of the College on 
the board elected to office for 1912-13, 
and our best wishes go with them as 
they take up their duties. The board 
as elected for 1912-13 is: Editor-in- 
chief, Orrin M. Smith, ’13; Alumni 
Notes Editor, Jesse S. Brown, ’13; 
Artistic Editor, H. Errol Coffin, ’13; 
Associate Editors, Dudley Alleman,’14; 
Hadley C. Stephenson, ’14, Frank W. 
Lathrop, ’14; Business Manager, Bruce 
P. Jones, ’13; Assistant Managers, 
George R. Attride, ’14, J. J. Swift, ’14, 
and A. S. Walker, ’15. 

We wish to express our sincere 
thanks to the following men for work 
done this year: H. F. Wortham, ’14; 
A. M. Grimes, ’15;_ T. G. Stitts, ’15; 
E. C. Heinsohn, ’15; H. M. Stanley,’r5 
and A. Montague, ’15s. 


The college year, 
1911-12, has been an 
eventful one in the 
College of Agriculture and as it draws 
to a close it is interesting to pause for 
a few moments and reflect on it. 
The year opened in October with a 
very unsettled condition of the admin- 
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istrative situation, and the College 
may well congratulate itself that this 
situation is now in a much more satis- 
factory form. It was recommended 
by the Dean that, briefly, all state work 
at Cornell should comprise one ad- 
ministrative unit. In following out 
this suggestion a plan was worked out, 
which resulted in the creation of an 
Agricultural College Council of eleven 
members and with certain specific 
powers, whereby the running of the 
College has been placed on a much 
more efficient basis. 

As a result of the extensive building 
operations which have been carried on 
thruout the year, three large buildings 
have been added to the Agricultural 
Campus, and will be ready for occu- 
pancy next fall. These buildings are 
the Home Economics Building, the 
Poultry Husbandry Building, and the 
Horse Barn. Work on the new 


Auditorium is now well under way 


also. 

The re-establishment of the Depart- 
ment of Forestry last fall was hailed 
with delight and may be counted as 
one of the really big events of the year. 
Nothing will be left undone to make 
the new Department the best in the 
country. 

The dissemination of knowledge 
throughout the state by means of 
Farm Trains and Extension Schools 
may be counted as a very important 
part of the work of the College this 
year. This work is vital for it takes 
the work directly to the farmers them- 
selves which is one of the first duties 
of the college. 

Another means of bringing the Col- 
lege in direct contact with the farmers 
themselves is thru Farmers’ Week, 
and this year witnessed the most 
successful Farmers’ Week which has 
ever been held, not only in the number 
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of visitors which greatly exceeded that 
of former years, but in the increased 
number of lectures, demonstrations, 
conferences, etc., and in the growing 
interest shown in all these things. The 
programme was so arranged that a 
visitor could follow a regular course for 
the week along any certain line. 

The Students’ Association has been 
very active this year, and two phases 
of their work deserve special mention. 
The first is the effort to organize the 
former students of the College into 
county branches or chapters in such a 
way that Cornell men in a given sec- 
tion will be mutually helpful and that 
they may, by thus organizing afford a 
means for the College to deal directly 
with a considerable number of former 
students. It is hoped that the seniors 
who go out this year will do their 
utmost to further this work in order 
to promote the mutual advancement 
of their community and the College. 
The second phase of their work 
consisted of the adopting of a set of 
resolutions at their annual meeting in 
Farmers’ Week, which were aimed to 
show the support and appreciation 
which the students and alumni of the 
College would give to Dean Bailey in 
his efforts directed toward the better- 
ment of country life and in his work 
of reorganization of the College of 
Agriculture. 

The commendable change in the 
manner of elections of the Agricultural 
Association to a polled vote in order to 
secure a more representative vote is 
worthy of mention at this itme. 

From this brief summary then, it 
can be seen that the year has been as 
successful as it has been eventful. 
With a new start due to the reor- 
ganization; with the increased facili- 
ties offered by the new buildings, and 


with the many other advantages 
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already enumerated prospects for next University work for some time on 

year and for many years to follow look account of illness, is steadily regaining 

bright indeed. his health and will be able to resume 
We are very glad to his duties in the near future. Mrs. 

Prof. and learn that Professor Craig, who has also been ill, is now we 

Mrs. Craig Craig, who has been are pleased to announce, on the road 
obliged to give up his to recovery. 


STATISTICS OF THE 1912 WINTER COURSE STUDENTS 
(Continued from page 269) 
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CAMPUS NOTES 


CALENDAR 


Monthly Assembly. 
Intercollege Baseball, 
Ag. vs. Architecture. 
Lazy Club Meeting. 
Round-Up Club 
Meeting. 
Intercollege Baseball, 
Ag. vs. Arts. 
Intercollege Baseball, 
Ag. vs. C. E. 
Lazy Club Meeting. 
Round-Up Meeting. 
Intercollege Baseball, 
Ag. vs. M. E. 
Intercollege Track 
Meet 
Ag. Soph. Class 
Meeting---Election 
of Officers. 
Lazy Club Meeting. 
Round-Up Club 
Meeting. 
Ag. Assoc. Meeting. 
Lazy Club Meeting. 
Round-Up Club 
Meeting. 
Intercollege Regatta 


..May 2 
May 3 


Mon., May 6 


Fri., May to 


Mon., May 13 


Wed., May 15 


Mon., May 


Tues., May 
Mon., May 


Sat., June 1 


* * * 


The April Assembly as usual was 


well attended. The program con- 
sisted of selections by the Girls’ Glee 
Club and the Men’s Glee Club. Dean 
Bailey was introduced by Acting 
President Whitney of the Agricultural 
Association. He first welcomed the 
Faculty of the Veterinary College who 
were the guests of the evening and 
made an announcement concerning the 


Summer School of Agriculture. Con- 
cerning the proposed change from a 
B.S.A. degree to a B.S. degree he stated 
as reasons: first; that a technical 
degree is not applicable since this col- 
lege is not strictly a professional 
school, second that the agricultural 
course is a science course; third, that 
the B.S.A. degree does not fit the home 
economics, the forestry or the rural 
arts courses; fourth, that we cannot 
dignify a profession by calling it names, 
fifth, that the B.S.A. degree does not 
make one eligible to certain teaching 
positions in New York State. He 
then continued in part as follows: “I 
have often spoken of man’s responsi- 
bility to the state and tonight I wish 
to take an opposite point of view, the 
responsibility of a state to its citizens. 
A bill has recently been passed remit- 
ting taxes on forest lands which are not 
productive. This bill encourages the 
planting of forests on land which is 
suitable for nothing else. The state is 
beginning to see its responsibility for 
the betterment of rural conditions. 
Another good sign is the bill passed to 
enable county boards of supervisors to 
raise money for the improvement of 
the county especially referring to its 
agriculture. Society is responsible for 
the keeping of the earth’s surface. 
‘“‘One phase of this responsibility con- 
cerns parks. According to the old 
idea, parks are a condescension to the 
people. The chief purpose of these 
parks is to remove blemishes. As a 
blemish I prefer the old fashioned tin 
can to the modern advertizing bill- 
board. I believe that no private 
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enterprise has a right to advertise its 
business in a public place. In so far 
as the parks are to remove blemishes 
they are negative; the positive results 
are incidental. The modern idea is 
that large reservations shall be set 
aside so that all the people may enjoy 
them. 

“The economic vigor of a people 
depends on what they produce from 
the soil. It is essential that we should 
not forget to keep in touch with the 
soil. We are getting too high above 
the earth. Antzus was invincible only 
when his feet were on the ground. 
Civilization cannot be carried in a fly- 
ing machine. I question whether the 
development of the cities indicates per- 
manent civilization. Is it not rather 
the civilization of the Roman Empire 
which the Vandals and the Goths 
destroyed because they were the 
stronger? It is more important that 
we remember to keep in touch with 
nature than that we revise the tariff 
or carry on other political reforms. 
The tangible must come before the 
intangible, fact must come _ before 
theory. If it were practical I would 


have every student work productively 
for one year before coming to college. 
I do not care where he works as long 
as he learns to articulate his college 


atmosphere with real life. The edu- 
cated man is now the antithesis of the 
working man because we have not 
learned to organize labor educationally. 
It is the duty of the state to promote 
the features which will preserve its 
background. 


“At first the state was only a means 
of protection. Then its chief function 
became diplomacy and dealings with 
other states. The modern idea is that 
the function of the state is to develop 
its internal resources. The conserva- 
tion movement and the foundation of 
the agricultural colleges could not have 
resulted if the state thought only of its 
dealings with other states. A military 
establishment is coming to be an 
anachronism. The fighting strength 
is in the soil. 

“Internal development is more im- 
portant than the maintenance of an 
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army and navy. One per cent. of the 
total federal appropriations goes to 
agriculture. We can call it large only 
as a sum and in comparison with 
former appropriations. A proposal 
has been recently made that we protect 
the Isthmus of Panama by letting the 
jungle grow up. I believe it is the 
obligation of the American people to 
show other nations what can be done 
with this land in the way of develop- 
ment. 

‘‘We must preserve our farms merely 
asfarms. We must have them as open 
country. It is important that we 
should preserve our waterfalls and 
natural phenomena. The time is com- 
ing when the state will own such prop- 
erty for the benefit of all the people. 

“The parks which I spoke of must not 
be too refined. Human nature de- 
mands a certain amount of the raw 
and rough. This is one reason for the 
growth of the Boy Scouts and the 
willingness with which men go to war. 
The nature background never becomes 
a part of a man in silk socks and patent 
leathers. 

“In the future the salvation of the 
state will be in-so-far as it relates itself 
tonature. The recognition of this fact 
will be the next great step forward and 
not socialism. For this principle is 
much deeper than socialism. And in 
this step the farmer will have an im- 
portant and honorable part.”’ 

* * * 


The outlook for the present season in 
intercollege series appears very bright 
for Agriculture. At present they lead 
C. E., their nearest rivals, by five 
points. In the three events still to 
come off, baseball, crew and track, Ag. 
will show up well. The track team 
which won second place last year should 
win first place or at least repeat its 
previous performance. Eight veter- 
ans of last year’s champion baseball 
team are out this year, and there is 
some promising new material. The 
chances for the crew to repeat appear 
very good. At present there are three 
combinations practicing. As was the 
case last year, Ag. has more men out for 
crew than has any other college. 
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On the afternoon of March 16, the 
team of the College of Agriculture 
again won the intercollege carnival 
with 31 points as against 17 of the 
Civil Engineers, their nearest rivals. 
The following Ag. men won points: 
S. S. Burdge, ’14, second in the Rope 
Climb; Edward Brailove, ’14, third in 
the backward race; B. H. Frary, ’13, 
and H. L. Page, Sp., first and A. S. 
Kenerson, ’15, and E. C. Viner, Sp., 
third in the wheel-barrow race; H. H. 
Knight, ’14, first and E. C. Viner, Sp., 
fourth in the Sack race; T. E. Milli- 
man, Sp., second and B. H. Frary, ’13, 
third in the potato race; and H. H. 
Knight, ’14, and H. L. Page, Sp., first 
and L. J. Benson, ’14, and G. W. 
Crosier, Sp., second in the elephant 
race. In the rooster fight, which was 
not counted in the final score, H. H. 
Knight, ’14, and M. J. Wilkinson, ’14, 
tied with the Arts team, both going to 
the floor together. The Carnival only 
counted one-half the number of points 
usually allotted to an event in the inter- 
college championship. 

BS * * 

Mr. Ayers is now spending his time 
in extension work. 

* * * 


Mr.~L. J. Cross, Department of 
Agricultural Chemistry, attended 
Farmers’ Institutes at Greenwich and 
Schenectady, during the week, March 
18-23. 

* * * 


On Monday evening, March 18th, 
the Sophomore class in Agriculture 
held one of the best attended and most 
enjoyable meetings of the year. Dr. J. 
G. Needham gave a very interesting 
talk on organization, which was fol- 
lowed by a stunt by Mr. W. B. Hare 
of the Department of Meteorology. 
After the class quartette had rendered 
a few selections, a small “feed’’ was 


served. 
K os ok 


The annual banquet of the Junior 
class in Agriculture was held Friday, 
March 29, in the rooms of the Home 


Economics Department. Among the 
speakers were Professor E. G. Mont- 
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gomery of the Department of Farm 
Crops; Prof. John Bently, Jr., of the 
Forestry Department, and Mrs. H. B. 
Young of the Home Economics Depart- 
ment. Miss Gertrude Marvin, Albert 
Horner, ’13, M. D. Leonard, ’13, and 
E. G. Eldridge, ’13, gave stunts. The 
banquet was prepared by the women 
of the class. All those present agreed 
that this was the most successful func- 
tion ever held by the class. 
* * * 


The students in the course of 
market milk and milk inspection 
visited a number of farms around 
Elmira just before the Easter vacation. 
They visited Atwater Bros. Creamery, 
Mrs. Susan Crane’s Farm, Mrs. Lis- 
cun’s Willowbroke Farm, and four of 
Dr. Zimmerman’s Farms. 

ok ok ok 


Mr. E. S. Guthrie now has super- 
vision of the creamery laboratory 
besides the instruction of the regular 


students. 
ok ok * 


Mr. A. C. King, a well-known fruit 
grower of Trumansburg, N. Y., was at 
the college on March 22 for consulta- 
tion with students. On April rst, Mr. 
M. S. Nye, a cattle breeder of Preble, 
N. Y., addressed the Round-Up Club 
and on the following day had short 
talks with a number of students. This 
is a new custom in the college; it is 
intended to give students the oppor- 
tunity of meeting successful farmers 
and discussing their problems with 


them. 
Bo BS * 


The annual Ag. Athletic Rally held 
on April 16 was for the first time really 
representative of the college. The 
programme for the evening which in- 
cluded talks by Lieutenant Twesten, 
Captains Hook and Ward of crew and 
baseball, clever “stunts” by T. M. 
Hunt and M. Rothstein, and music by 
the Mandolin Club and C. W. Whitney 
was completed by the most important 
feature of the evening, the presentation 
of medals by Dean Bailey to the mem- 
bers of the various Ag teams. At the 
social hour after the meeting, the stu- 
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dents enjoyed the apples won at the 
Indoor Carnival. 

Immediately following the rally, the 
track, baseball and soccer teams held 
elections at which these men were 
chosen: 

Baseball—Captain, D. 
manager, E. W. Peterson. 

Soccer—Captain, W.Creifelds; man- 
ager, L. B. Smith. 

Track—Captain, J. R. Van Kleek; 
manager, E. G. Misner. 

ok * * 


D. Ward; 


The annual meeting of the New 
York State Ginseng Growers’ Associa- 
tion was held at the College of Agricul- 
tureon March 28-29. Professor H. H. 


Whetzel, in charge, arranged a very 
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interesting and instructive programme. 
About 30 growers attended. A regular 
laboratory study of the ginseng plant 
and its diseases was conducted during 
the forenoon of each day, and those 
who attended were certainly benefited 
by new observations and ideas. A 
part of each session was devoted to a 
discussion of questions of general 
interest to growers. Also an extensive 
exhibit of specimens, showing the 
diseases of ginseng and golden-seal, was 
carried on. 

At the election of officers for the 
ensuing year, the following were 
chosen: President, Dr. J. A. Thomas 
of Moravia; vice-president, A. P. 
Storrs of Owego; secretary-treasurer, 
C. M. Goodspeed of Skaneateles. 


Lowell Byrns Judson 


LOWELL BYRNS JUDSON 


The death of Professor Lowell Byrns 
Judson occurred Thursday, March 
7th, at the Albany Hospital, following 
an operation for appendicitis. The 
funeral was held at his late home in 
Kinderhook, Sunday afternoon, March 
roth, at 2:30 o'clock. 

;- Professor Judson was born in 
Lansing, Michigan, December 3oth, 
1877. He attended Northwestern 
University, 1896-1898. In 1898 he 
entered Harvard University and took 
his A.B. degree in 1900 at Harvard. 
In 1903 he took the degree B.S.A. at 
the Michigan Agricultural College, 
East Lansing, Michigan. From 1903 
to 1906 he was Professor of Horticul- 
ture at the Idaho Agricultural College, 
Moscow, Idaho; 1906 to 1911 Assistant 
Professor of Horticulture at the New 
York State College of Agriculture, 
Ithaca, New York. Since leaving 
Cornell Professor Judson has been 
associated with his brother in managing 
their fruit farm at Kinderhook, N. Y. 





FORMER STUDENTS 


ERNEST KELLY. 


Sp., °06—Ernest Kelly was born in 
Washington, D. C., Nov. 28th, 1883, 
and was educated in the public schools 
of this city. After two years of high 
school, he went to work on a farm in 
the State of Maine where he stayed 
until the spring of 1902, entering col- 
lege as a special student in Agriculture 
in the fall of that year. He spent four 
years as a special student, leaving col- 
lege in June, 1906. While at Cornell 
he was vice-president of the Ag. Asso- 
ciation, chairman of the Ag. banquet 
committee one year, on the CounTRY- 
MAN editorial staff two years, and 
manager of the first uniformed baseball 
team to represent the College of Agri- 
culture. He also assisted in teaching 
bacteriology and milk-testing in the 
Winter-Course for two seasons. 

Mr. Kelly worked for a year with 
the Fairfield Dairy Co., at Caldwell, 
N. J., where about 650 cows are kept 
for the production of “certified” and 
“nursery” milk. 


He then equipped and operated a 
bacteriological laboratory for the 
Alderney Dairy Co., of Newark, N. J., 
also having charge of the pasteurizing, 
bottling, etc. From there he went to 
Seattle, Wash., where he was Deputy 
State Dairy and Food Commissioner 
for a year, accepting a position with 
the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture in the 
Spring of 1910. On Jan. rst, 1912, he 
was appointed to take charge of the 
market milk investigations of the 
department. Mr. Kelly is married 
and says he has one husky boy that he 
expects to send to Cornell some day. 

’94 W.A.—Irving C. H. Cook is 
living on the farm where his father was 
born in 1829 and still resides, at 83 
years of age, not only on the same farm 
but also in the same house at South 
Byron. Mr. Cook has always been 


deeply interested in Horticulture par- 
ticularly, and last year was one of five 
who engaged with Prof. Whetzel to 
maintain a field laboratory in his home 
town in Genesee County. 


Mr. Cook 
was honored during the recent Farmers’ 
Week with being elected president of 
the State Drainage Association, and is 
a great enthusiast over the importance 
of, and benefits derived from, the prac- 
tice of drainage. 

97, W.A.—C. S. Greene is in charge 
of the $500,000 farm at the “Sailors 
Sung Harbor” home at Staten Island, 
N.Y. 

oo, B.S.A.—Mr. G. M. Bently is 
now State Entomologist in Tennessee 
and is teaching in the University of 
Tennessee. He has recently been 
active in the organization of the State 
Bee Keepers’ Association and is also 
secretary and treasurer of the State 
Horticultural Society. 

’o2, W.D.—J. M. Risley is superin- 
tendent of the Monhabie Farm at 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

’04, A.B.—Mr. C. W. Howard who 
after his graduation entered the field 
of Economic Entomology has been 
appointed to a position under the State 
Entomology Department of Minne- 
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sota. His work for the summer will be 
largely in the fight against the grass- 
hopper plague. He had much ex- 
perience along this line during his five 
years of entomology work in South 
Africa. 

’o5, M.S.A.—W. S. Thornber of 
Brookings, S. D., has given up College 
work to take up community develop- 
ment work in the Lewiston Clarkston 
Valley. He is now the Chief Horticul- 
turist for two large orchard develop- 
ment companies and has about seven 
thousand acres planted. As a part of 
this community work Mr. Thornber’s 
Company has organized a practical 
school of Horticulture which has 
become very popular in that section. 


os, M.S.A.—Mr. R. S. Woglum has 
returned from India, after a successful 
search for a parasite to kill the White 
Fly, a pest that has cost southern fruit 
growers millions of dollars and which 
the government has been trying to eli- 
minate for thirty years. As a result of 
Mr. Woglum’s hunt it is quite probable 
that the control of the White Fly is now 
in sight and that it may be completely 
annihilated in this country. Mr. Wog- 


lum is now in Orlando, Fla., carrying 
on experiments with White Flies and 
some of the trees infected with the 
parasites which he brought to the 
United States from India. 

’o6, Sp.—A. D. Hoose has changed 
his address from Duane, N. Y., to 


“Orchard Farm,’ Peekskill, N. Y. 
This is a large fruit farm and Mr. Hoose 
has taken the position of superin- 
tendent. 

’06, B.S.A.—F. E. Peck whom we 
recently reported as having taken a 
position as bacteriologist for the Hill 
Dairy Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., is now 
with the Clover Farm Dairy of Mem- 
phis, Tenn., the Hill Co. having dis- 
continued business. Mr. Peck now 
has charge of the fermented milk 
department and the output of the 
plant is 1500 quarts of cultured butter- 
milk daily. 

’06, W.D.—H. W. Middhaugh, 
formerly butter maker in the depart- 
ment has been promoted to superin- 
tendent of milk supply. 
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’o7, B.S.A.—Edward W. Cleeves is 
manager of a large Holstein farm 
owned by W. D. Sargent. His address 
is Somerset, Pa. 

’o7, Sp.—H. C. Atwater has changed 
his address from Collinsville, Conn., to 
Agawam, Mass. He is with his father 
in the nursery business and it was 
owing to the very rapid growth of this 
business that the change of address was 
made necessary. Mr. Atwater will 
make his first shipments from the new 
location this spring. 

’o9, B.S.A.—Geo. H. Miller, is now 
connected with the Office of Farm 
Management, U. S. Departmerit of 
Agriculture. He will have charge of 
Special Farm Cost Accounting inves- 
tigations in Western New York. 

’o9, B.S.A.—R. L. Rossman is mov- 
ing from Hillsdale, N. Y., to Bancroft, 
Iowa, where he and his brother have a 
large tract of land. 

’o9, W.A.—G.5S. Manrow has accept- 
ed a position with Mr. R. E. Herd on 
the latter’s 150 acre small fruit farm 
at Northeast, Pa. 

"10, B.S.A.—Mr. G. T. Scoville gave 
up his position as teacher in a school in 
Fresno, Cal., to accept a position with 
the office of Farm Management, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. After 
April 1st, he will be located at Elmira, 
N. Y. 

"11, B.S.A.—Miss Grace L. Bennett 
is connected with the Binghamton Tea 
Rooms, Binghamton, N. Y. 

"11, B.S.A.—L. R. Simons is teach- 
ing agriculture in the high school at 
Gowanda, N. Y. 

"11, W.D.—I. C. Carpenter has 
accepted a position with the Sharpless 
Separator Co. of Westchester, Pa. His 
work will be in connection with the 
sale and operation of the Sharpless 
Milking Machine. He will have 
general supervision of a given territory 
and his work will be largely educa- 
tional. 

"12, W.A.—H. S. Halstead has a 
position as herdsman on the farm of 
Artemas Ward at Orangeburg, N. Y. 

’12, W.A.—John Telfer is superin- 
tendent of a farm owned by Francis 
Newton at Easthampton, Long Island. 





GENERAL AGRICULTURAL NEWS 


THE NATIONAL DRAINAGE CONGRESS 

The National Drainage Congress 
which assembled in New Orleans, 
April 10-13 helped to bring the day of 
the 1o acre intensively cultivated farm 
near at hand throughout the wet land 
areas of the United States. In these 
areas, drainage will open up some 
75,000,000 acres of highly productive 
land to purchase by thrifty farmers. 

The lowlands, because of the nitrogen 
bearing humus are so fertile that a 
single farmer can cultivate only a very 
small area. This will mean a dense 
rural population and consequently 
many advantages in the way of good 
roads, rapid transit, nearby schools and 
churches. The canals necessary 
for drainage will result in cheap 
transportation. Drainage will put an 
end to malaria. It will also aid in 
lowering the cost of living. 

The National Drainage Congress 
besides demonstrating these advan- 
tages is asking the federal government 
to provide the ways and means neces- 
sary for complete surveys, for creation 
of a comprehensive plan of reclamation 
by drainage of all the wet land states 
and for the opening up of navigable 
drainagé canals into which local 
drainage canals can empty. The 
government is asked to solve all the 
interstate problems involved. 

Louisiana has solved ali the local 
problems incident to the drainage of 
her 10,000,000 acres of alluvial prairies, 
and hundreds of dredges and road 
building machines are now at work. 
The money for this work amounting to 
some $200,000,000 ultimately, is being 
supplied through the sale of state pro- 
tected district drainage bonds. The 
bond plan will be given particular 
attention. It has just been approved 
by the Louisiana Supreme Court. 


THE POULTRY CENSUS 
The latest government report of 
poultry on the farms of the United 
States show 295,880,190 fowls reported 
from 5,585,032 farms, with a valuation 
of $154,663,307. These figures must 


not be taken as the sum total poultry 
business of the country, however, as 
there are many special poultry farms 
with large incomes, besides town poul- 
try plants which total largely. All of 


these according to the estimate of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, would bring 
the whole number up to 700,000,000. 


THE VALUE OF SOIL SURVEYS 


In a report to Secretary Wilson, 
Prof. Milton Whitney, Chief of the 
Bureau of Soils says in part, ‘‘The 
soils surveys are of value -to the 
railroads in giving reliable informa- 
tion with regard to the agricultural 
possibilities of the territories through 
which they run, and which they wish 
to develop. They are of benefit to 
real estate companies because they 
give an impartial and authoritative 
basis for dealing in land. Thus, they 
prevent speculation and fraud. They 
are of especial value to the Immigra- 
tion Service in placing foreigners in 
sections, the soil conditions of which 
are similar to those with which the 
immigrant is already familiar. This is 
an essential condition to the success of 
most immigrants in agriculture. 

“To the farmer, soils surveys are of 
great value. They give him a means 
of comparison with soils of other 
localities; they show which crops are 
fitted to his land; they give him an 
advantage in the sale and purchase of 
land and the securing of loans.”’ 


GASOLINE VS. HORSES 


Dr. C. W. McCampbell, assistant in 
animal husbandry at Kansas State 
Agricultural College, states that many 
firms in cities are forced to use motor 
trucks simply because they cannot get 
good, heavy, sound draft horses. The 
expense of running these auto trucks is 
considerable and these companies are 
ready to exchange them for draft 
horses as fast as they get desirable ones. 

High class draft horses are selling 
for $225 to $500 each, the majority 
selling for about $320. The demand 
is for first-class animals weighing over 
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1700 lbs., and less than 5% of all the 
horses received in Chicago during the 
past year were of this type. The 
demand for big horses has caused 
many local buyers to ship common, 
inferior horses to market. Men who 
are looking for draft horses will not bid 
on these horses and therefore many 
people think the horse market is dull. 
Farmers are also looking for heavy 
draft horses. They realize that the 
heavy draft horse is the cheapest motive 
power to be found for the average farm. 


THE OLEOMARGARINE SITUATION 


The Congressional Committee on 
Agriculture gave hearings on March 15 
to the dairymen of the country in 
opposition to the Lever Bill (H. R. 
20,281). The Lever bill repeals the 
provision of the present law, Section I, 
which makes oleomargarine subject to 
the laws of the states into which it is 
shipped and also permits its coloring in 
imitation of butter. The hearings 
were arranged by the National Dairy 
Union, President George L. Flanders 
having charge of the presentation of 
the case. 

Ex-Governor Hoard of Wisconsin 
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said at the oleomargarine hearing of 
1900: 

“There is no credible evidence to 
show that oleomargarine is innocuous; 
no evidence to show that when eaten 
continuously in place of butter it is 
not harmful. But there are reports in 
great abundance to the effect that 
oleomargarine is harmful. 

“There is abundant reason for this. 
The normal heat of the human stomach 
is 98 degrees. Butter melts at 92 
degrees, 6 degrees below the heat of the 
stumach (passes into pancreatic emul- 
sion and digestion). Nature designed 
this fat in its raw state for food. 

“Oleomargarine melts at the varying 
temperatures of 102 and 108 degrees, a 
temperature no healthful stomach ever 
attains. As a consequence, this un- 
natural foreign fat must be expelled by 
sheer gastric action and force. 

“Butter fat is found in the milk of 
all mammals. Because of this most 
evident purpose and provision of 
nature, butter forms a healthful and 
important article of food in milk, 
cream and in its separated state. 

‘“‘No matter what paid chemists may 
say, no counterfeit, even in its purest 
state, is wholesome or healthful.”’ 


POSITIONS 


Position as a teacher of agriculture 
and manual training in a Minnesota 
high school. Salary $1200 for nine 
months. Applicant should be between 
25 and 30. Address Mr. C. W. Bar- 
deen, 311 E. Washington St., Syracuse, 
N.Y. : 

* * * 

Position as a General Field Manager 
of one of the largest and most progres- 
sive sugar plantations in Louisiana, 
comprising several thousand acres 
under cultivation, is now open. The 
applicant should be familiar with up- 
to-date agricultural methods and be 
competent to manage men. Position 
open till July ist. For particulars 
write Ciuclare Central Factory, Cin- 
clare, Lu., or Mr. H. L. Laws, 1405 
First National Bank Building, Cin- 
cinnati, O. 


Position as a teacher of agriculture 
and mechanical drawing in the High- 
land High School, Ulster Co., N. Y. 
Salary $800-$1000. Address Mr. H. 
D. Merritt, Highland, N. Y. 


* * * 


Position as Specialist in Agricultural 


Education. Salary $2500. The can- 
didates must have an educational train- 
ing equivalent to that obtained in an 
approved Agricultural college, must 
have an intimate knowledge of the 
common and high school system and 
must be able to command the respect 
of those who attend the grange meet- 
ings and farmers’ institutes, by his 
personal qualities and his knowledge of 
agricultural subjects. For further par- 
ticulars address, Civil Service Commis- 
sion, Albany, N. Y. 
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The Right Price 
To Pay For a 
Cream Separator 


HAT isthe right price 

to pay for a cream 

separator? The price 

) \ . of the best, of course. The 

x first cost of the best sepa- 

i o rator is so small, compared 

tothe profits it makes—that you ought not to hesitate about paying 
for it. And the difference between an I HC and the next best is 
so marked, that you ought not to hesitate in deciding. 
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I H C Cream Separators 
_ Dairymaid and Bluebell 


have made records on thousands of farms. They are famous 
everywhere for durability, close skimming, light running and easy- 
to-clean advantages. They are built for hard, twice-a-day service 
and many years of it. They have milk and dust- proof gears which 
are easily accessible; a patented dirt-arrester which removes the 
finest particles of dirt before the milk is separated; frame and 
moving parts protected from wear by phosphor bronze bushings; 
large shafts, bushings and bearings; also many other features 
which you will be interested to know about. 


Call on the IHC Dealer 


I H C Cream Harvesters are made in two styles— 
Dairymaid, chain drive, and Bluebell, gear drive —each 
in four sizes. Let the I H C local dealer give you cata- 
logue and tell yon all the facts, or, write for catalogues 
and any special information you desire. 
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International Harvester Company of America 
s (Incorporated) 
Chicago USA 
IHC Service Bureau 

The purpose of this Bureau is to furnish, free of charee to all, 
the best information obtainable on better saree. If you have 
any worthy questions concerning soils, crops, land drainage 
irrigation, fertilizer, etc,, make your inquiries specific and sen 
them to IHC Service Bureau, Harvester Building, Chicago, 
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IRON AGE 


Used for All Crops Grown in Rows 


RIDING AND TWO-HORSE WALKING 
CULTIVATORS 


The best line for potatoes 

because of the many simple but convenient 
adjustments of gangs and standards, for varying 
width rows, any depth and any angle— 
because of the variety of styles and combina- 
tions to choose from so that you can have what 
your conditions need— 

because of the pivot wheel style for easy guiding 
on hilly or rolling land. 

Being best for potatoes, it follows naturally 
that they will do the best kind of work in every 
row crop. 

Riding Cultivators are made both one and two 
row. 

We also make a complete line of One-Horse 
Hoes, Cultivators, Harrows, Ridgers, etc. 

TRACTION SPRAYERS. 


The fact that we are sending them South by express is an object lesson that you 
cannot afford to pass—you cannot tell when blight will strike your potatces or 
other row crops and when it does come, there is no help. 

Spraying makes a bigger yield in every case so that it means not only protection 
but greater profit. 


Furnished in four, six or seven row machines, single or double acting pumps, 
55 gal. steel, or 55 or 100 gal. wood tanks, all with nozzle strainers and wind shift 
attachment, for one or two horses. Cover rows 28, 30, 33 or 36 inches apart. 


Bateman M’f’g. Co., Box 84=C, Grenloch, N. J. 


Ask for booklets 
“Thorough Cul- 
tivation” and 
“Saving Vines 
and Trees by 
Spraying”’. 


Ask about 


Combination 
Potato and Best Pump on Any Sprayer 


Grain Sprayer Has Least Slippage 
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(i | Feed Your Crops Available Siesta 


Insoluble plant foods are cheap in the beginning but may be dear in the end. 
We feel good when we hear that the soil contains enough Potash to raise 5000 
crops, but we feel tired when we discover that it will take 1000 years or so to make 
it available. We will be converted into plant food ourselves long before that. 


The acids derived from green manure may 
make insoluble phosphate of lime more avail- 
able. But the feldspathic Potash in the soil 
is less soluble in these acids than in the 


slightly alkaline waters of the best soils. A 

little soil Potash becomes available yearly, but not enough to provide for profitable crops. 

rops have two periods of Potash hunger. One just after germination and the other 

when starch formation is most rapid—when the grain is filling. Rational fertilization 

requires ample available Potash at these periods and if you provide it you will find that 
Potash Pays. Send for our pamphlet on making fertilizers. 


German Kali Works, Inc. 
Continental Building, Baltimore Monadnock Block, Chicago 93 Nassau Street, New York 


Genuine Thomas Phosphate Powder 


(BASIC SLAG MEAL) 
GROWS BIG RED APPLES AND OTHER FRUITS 


let the fruits of Oregon and California monopolize our best markets when fruit of EQUALLY FINE 
APPEARANCE AND FAR BETTER QUALITY can be RAISED RIGHT HERE if you FEED YOUR TREES 
AND FEED THEM PROPERLY? 


(BASIC SLAG MEAL) 

Is an Alkaline Phosphate of High Availability. The Occie, of Nine Analyses at the Massachusetts Experi- 
ment Station shows the following: TOTAL PHOSPHORIC ACID, 17.73 per cent. AVAILABLE PHOSPHORIC 
ACID, 15.48 per cent. (By Wagner’s Standard Method) See Bulletin Lat, page 16. THOMAS PHOSPHATE 

POWDER SO CONTAINS 35 to 50 per cent. of EFFECTIVE LIME, 15 to 17 per cént. of IRON and 3 to 6 
per cent. of MANGANESE. All buyers should insist on having S ENUENE THOMAS PHOSPHATE POWDER 
(Basic Slag Phosphate). 

BEARING ON THE TAGS 
THE ‘*KEY AND TREE”? TRADE MARK 


Thus you can be sure to get the Genuine Unadulterated Article 


(When writing for our booklet, ‘Up-to-date Fruit Growing,’’ 
please be sure to mention ‘luz CorngELL CouNTRYMAN,) 


THE COE-MORTIMER COMPANY, 
SPECIAL IMPORTERS 


jel Manufacturers of E. Frank Coe Fertilizers 
and Peruvian Brands. 


(The Highest Grade Mixed Fertilizers on the 
Market.) 


51 Chambers Sisnnt, 
NEW YORK CITY 


et 
(We distribute from New York, Boston, Mass., Belfast, Me., Philadelphia, Pa., Baltimore, Md., Norfolk, 
Va., eohcennarceenians N. C., Savannah, Ga., ahd Charleston, S. C.) 
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The shaded part ‘‘C’’ shows the amount of shade cast by ridge and furrow 
houses running east and west. 


The Shade Figures Out Like This. 


With a ridge and furrow house you have two built with the ““L. & B.”” Improved Sectional Iron 
ridges and a wide center gutter to cast the shade, Frame construction are economical! in every way. 
as against only one ridge in the wide house. 1 You get the lightest house possible, and one that 
takes exactly the same roof to cover one as the has the endorsement of hundreds of growers. It 
other The same sides, glass, benches, heating has stood the test of years—not months  I[nves- 
go into both. Once heated it takes less to keep ting your good money in a house is a serious 
up the temperature in a single wide house. You matter, so give it the careful consideration it 
have better ventilation conditions. The wide 


deserves. It will be greatly to your advantage 
house is the logical house. Wide houses when to talk it over with us. 


Lord & Burnham Company wrist‘ pep 


» N.Y. Des Plaines, IIl. 
j New York Boston 


ES PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
onic ES:( St. James Bidg. Tremont Bldg. Franklin Bank Bldg. Rookery Bldg, 


A postal card request will bring you a copy 
of our list of some hundreds of 


Practical Agricultural Books 


compiled from our lists of regular and recommended 


books as used at the N. Y. State Agricultural 
College here at Cornell : : 


~ + 


The Corner Bookstores 
ITHACA, N. Y. 
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The Improved Simplex 
Link Blade 


Cream Separator 


LIGHTEST RUNNING 
LARGEST CAPACITIES 
CLOSEST SKIMMING 


The Only Practical Large 
Capacity Separators 


Has more exclusive patented features of 
merit than all others—Has all the desirable 
points that can be put into acream separator. 


500 lbs., $75.00 900 Ibs., $90.00 
700 ibs., 80.00 1100 Ibs., 100.00 


D. H. BURRELL & CO. 


LITTLE FALLS, NEW YORK 
Manufacturers of Creamery, Dairy and Cheese Factory Apparatus 


NO MAN is entitled to a greater 
degree of comfort in his work than is 
the farmer. Itistothefarmer that we 
must look more than to any other in- 
dustrial factor for the necessities of 
life. If there should be a universal 
destruction or failure in crops it would 
put the entire world on starvation 
rations. 

No implement on the farm compares 


with the plow in usefulness and to do 
good work the plow should be the right kind—an Oliver. 


The Oliver No. 26 Sulky Plow is at the head of its class. The entire 
construction of the plow is worthy of consideration. Of all the plows 


ever offered, the No. 26 affords the greatest comfort and really encourages 
the tired man to work. 


OLIVER CHILLED PLOW WORKS 


General Offices at SOUTH BEND, INDIANA. 
Works at South Bend, Indiana, and Hamilton, Ont., Canada. 


No. 23 SULKY PLOW 
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FRUIT TREES FROM THE GROWER 


WOODLAWN NURSERIES 


Culver Road and Garson Ave. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


We Grow Apple, Peach, Pear, Plum, Cherry, Grape, Berry, Hedge 
We Import Rare Ornamentals, Evergreens, Shrubs, Roses, Vines 
SEND FOR OUR NEW FRUIT AND FLOWER BOOK 


‘“Modern Methods of Harvesting, Grading and Packing Apples” 

MOD RN is a book that should be in the hands of every orchardist who is desir- 
ous of getting the highest possible price for. his apples. It illus- 

FRUIT trates and describes the Western methods of fruit packing. The 


fruit grower of the East is greatly indebted to his Western brother 
for showing him the great possibilities that lie in the fruit business, 


and if, with the great natural advantages of soil, rainfall and close 

METHODS proximity of market, he does not profit by this example, he has no one 

to blame but himself. A postal request to Dept ‘‘A’’ will bring you 

by return mail, free, the above book and new booklet, ‘‘Scalecide—the Tree Saver.’’ If your dealer 

cannot supply you with “‘Scalecide’’ we will deliver it to any railroad station in the United States east 

of the Mississippi and north of the Ohio rivers on receipt of the price. 50-gallon barrels, $25.00; 30- 

gallon barrels, $16.00; 1o-gallon cans, $6.75; 5-gallon cans, $3.75. Address, B. G. Pratt Company 
50 Church Street, New York City. 


for the soil only. Our Agri- 
cultural Lime can be applied 
at the time of seeding and 


will not burn anything. Will 
drill, broadeast or scatter. 
We guarantee immediate 
shipment, analysis, mechani- 
cal condition, fineness, quick 
results and no_ burning. 
Litmus paper free. Write us 


CALEDONIA MARL CO., Caledonia, N. Y. 


WIPO OOO OwsOwwmwmwmywmwmmmmommmwy 


Now is the time to Order 


Raw Ground Lime 


Quickly available. Will 


work nicely in grain drill. 


F. E. CONLEY STONE CO. 
Utica, N. Y. 


VUUYUUYW 


RICE’S SEEDS 


Jerome B. Rice Seed Co. 


Cambridge Valley Seed Gardens 
CAMBRIDGE, N. Y. 


SSCEEECEEEEES 


SOLD BY MERCHANTS AND DEALERS 
EVERYWHERE 


SOSSSSSSES 
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THIS COUPON WORTH 
35 CENTS 


Return this coupon and 35 cents (cash or stamps) 
and we will send you American Hen Magazine 
until January 1, 1913 (regular price 70 cents). 
This gives you 70 cents worth of the Best Poultry 
Journal Published for only 35 cents. American 
Hen Magazine has reliable writers on all subjects 
pertaining to poultry, fruit, pigeons, nuts and bees. 
It contains valuable information on how others 
have made fram $6,000 to $20,000 a year from 
the investment of only a few dollars. 

Joel M. Foster, a young man, made $19,484.83 
in one year. The Curtis boys made $100,000 
from their chickens. Mr. Parrin made over 
$1,300 on a village lot. The Cornings (father and 
son) made $12,000. One man made over $35,000 
in two years. Ernest Kellerstrass made $18,178.53 
last year. E.R. Philo made $1,500 from 60 hens 
in 10 months. 

Many others are making a snug fortune each 
year. Are you? Remember, you can make an 
independent living from chickens on a city lot, 
right in your own backyard. Read “A Fortune 
Raising Chickens on the No-Yard Plan” in Ameri- 
can Hen Magazine. 

Return this coupon and thirty-five (35) cents 
to-day. A single copy is worth more than $35.00 
to the man, woman, boy or girl who wants to make 


money fast. (Published each month). Address 


American Hen Magazine 
799 Sta.D. Chicago, Illls., U. S. A. 


LOO 


where to get that thing you want. 


On page 5. 
It tells you 


CAN 
HELP YOU 


if you want employment and can af- 
ford to prepare for a paying position 


If you are leaving College or High School 
with no other preparation for work than is 
given in purely academic advantages 

If you have to make your living and wish 
to be able to earn good pay with merchants 
and business men, bankers and _ financiers, 
railways and other great corporations 


EASTMAN CAN HELP YOU. 


A course in this widely known commercial 
school will give you a thorough training for 
business and qualify you to earn 


A HIGHER SALARY 


than will ever be paid you until you are able 
to render more efficient service. 

A national reputation based on more than 
half a century of successful experience at- 
tracts students from every State in the Union 
and many foreign countries. All commercial 
branches practically taught. Delightful re- 
creative environment. No vacations. It 
will pay you to attend our 


Summer Session. 


Write for our prospectus—now while you 
are thinking about it. It will convince you 
that we can fit you for business and find busi- 
ness for you as more than 50,000 graduates 
testify. Address 


CLEMENT C. GAINES, M.A., L.L.D., 
Box C. C., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


THE WORLD’S PUREST WATER 
and 
GINGER ALE 


FOR SALE AT 


te ITHACA HOTEL — CAFES 
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Renovation of Old Orchards 


Practical 
Tree 
Surgery 


Pruning 
Filling Cavities 


with Cement 


Chaining Defective 
Crotches 


Spraying and 
Planting 


Our speciality is to 
renovate old run-down 
orchards and put them 
into good bearing con- 
dition. We plant young 
orchards and contract to 
care for old ones. Let 
us convince you of our 
scientific methods of 


"ens ; 
One of the many Chained Trees in Dr. C. D. Vernooy’s orchard, fixing old orchards. Our 
Cortland, N. Y. Cavity cemented and limbs chained; men h ave thorough 


well protected against decay and storms. knowledge of the prin- 
ciples underlying horticulture and long experience in treatment of 
wounded and diseased trees. Send for our booklet “PRACTICAL TREE 
SURGERY” explaining our work. Write us, telling how many trees, 
general condition of orchard and we shall arrange to inspect your orchard 
and advise work needed. Why leave your orchard to deteriorate? Put 
it in our care and it will become the pride of your estate. Our charges 
are reasonable. 


TENNY-RAYCHEFF CO. 


P. O. Box 221. CORTLAND, N. Y. 


SAVE AND PRESERVE YOUR OLD FRUIT TREES 
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The A. I. Root Company 
Medina - Ohio 

“* Manufacturers of bee-keeper’s supplies 
and agricultural products for 41 years.” 

Our line includes bee-hives and frames, 
section honey-boxes, shipping cases, honey 
and wax extractors, comb foundation 
fasteners, bees, queens, complete outfits 
for beginners, etc.—in fact everything re- 
quired by the amateur or advanced bee- 
keeper. 

We maintain branch offices and distrib- 
uting agencies in all parts of the United 
States and in foreign countries and invite 
correspondence from all interested in bee- 
keeping. Instructive booklets with copies 
of our catalog and GLEANINGS IN 
BEE CULTURE —asemi-monthly mag- 
azine—may be had upon request. 


“The Famous Airline Bee Products.” 


BE ON THE 
SAFE SIDE! 


needn’t fear a visit from 
You the Sealer of Weights and 


or ~ Measures if you use... . 


THATCHER 
MILK 
BOTTLES 


You won’t give over-capacity 
either, because they are accurate ! 

Send for our free book. It tells 
exactly why Thatcher bottles add to 
your profits. 


THATCHER MFG. CO. 
103 Market St. ELMIRA, N. Y. 


E. River St. 


Hemingway’s 


is the lead arsenate of the expert fruit 
grower. It is widely used in all of the 
famous fruit growing districts. Made in 
a factory which has specialized in arsen- 
ical manufactures for over thirty years, 
it has the advantage of this long experi- 
ence in its preparation for the use of the 
discriminating fruit grower. 


HEMINGWAY’S 


ARSENATE OF LEAD 
The Perfect Product 


Possesses miscibility with maximum stick- 


ing power and is 20 per cent stronger than the 
federal law requires. Send for booklet giving 
full directions for the use of _Hemingway’s 
Lead Arsenate against all biting insects. 


HEMINGWAY’S 


LONDON PURPLE CO., Ltd. 
64-66 Water Street, New York 


IF IT’S CATTLE 
STANCHIONS 


write GREEN for circulars and 


ALL STANCHIONS equipped with the 
NEW UNBREAKABLE PRESSED 
STEEL LOCKS. 


LANDON A. GREEN 
OGDENSBURG, N. Y. 
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GRASS SEEDS 


The careful trials conducted by the Agricultural Experi- 
mental Stations in various parts of the country have fully 
demonstrated that good hay crops can best be secured 
by sowing grass seeds in mixtures. Pastures seeded natur- 
ally are always found to contain many varieties of grasses 
growing and flourishing side by side without detriment with 
each other and attaining their maximum of growth at 
different periods of the year. This is the reason that such 
pastures furnish a continual and abundant bite when 
meadows and pastures composed of but a few varieties are 
brown and bare. In addition full use is made of the land. 
The various grasses use various depths of soil, some being 
shallow rooted in habit and some deep rooted, and a far 


larger number of plants grow and flourish in a given space. 


The sixty tive years of practical ex- 
perience that is behind every bushel of 
Henderson Grass mixtures should and 
does make them the best that can be 


obtained. 


Our Farmer’s Manual for 1912, a 


50 page book of Grasses, Farm Seeds, 


Etc., Etc., will be mailed free to all 


mentioning THe CorNELL CouUNTRYMAN. 


Peter Henderson & Co. 
35-37 Cortlandt Street 
New York 
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POULTRY 


Eggs from constitutionally strong stock for sale of the following 
varieties: White Leghorn, Barred Plymouth Rock, Rhode Island Red, 
Brown Leghorn, Silver Spangled Hamburgs, Toulouse Geese; Pekin, Rouen, 
Indian Runner and domesticated Wild Mallard Ducks. 


DEPARTMENT OF POULTRY HUSBANDRY 


New York State College of Agriculture 
ITHACA, N. Y. 


New York State College of 
Agriculture at Cornell University 


THE DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL HUSBANDRY. 





Breeds Percheron Horses, Holstein, Jersey, Guernsey, Ayrshire, 
Short Horn Cattle. Dorset, Shropshire, Rambouillet Sheep: Cheshire Swine. 
Regular Public Sale of all Surplus Young Stock, except Swine, on 


FRIDAY OF FARMERS’ WEEK EACH YEAR 


Make A Good Beginning 


That's the secret of poultry success! That's why so many leading poultry- 
men are using this fine new ration—the wholesome, clean, sauper-digestible 


STEAM- COOKED 
"WU CHICK FEED 


Successful with tiny chicks from the start; tides them over the danger 
period. Economical, and safe. The H-O Poultry Feed, Poultry Mash, 
Scratching Feed, as well as Steam-Cooked Chick Feed, make poultry 
profits sure. If your dealer can't supply you, write us. 


JOHN J. CAMPBELL. General Sales Agt., HARTFORD, CONN. 
E H-O COMPANY MILLS, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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Just Like Getting Money From Home 


Every time you buy one of our 
SPECIAL TAILORED SUITS 
Made and sold under Modern Methods—No Fit, No Pay 
$17.50 up 


There’s a saving of from $5 to $10 over other’s prices. 


We extend to you a cordial invitation to inspect our showing for SPRING and*-SUMMER 


W. F. FLETCHER CO. Inc. 


103 DRYDEN ROAD 


The Home of Ithaca’s Modern Machine Equipped Cleaners 


The L. J. Carpenter Tailor Shop 


Sanitary 
Steam Presser 


205 North Aurora Street 


Cleaning, Pressing, Dyeing, Repairing, Etc. 
Bell ’ Phone 567 Ithaca’ Phone 420-x 


White & Burdick Co. 


The oldest and largest 


Robinson's Photograph Shop 


214 East State Street Drug Store in the City 


Photographer for the Senior Class | Supplies for Agricultural Students 
a Specialty 


THE TOMPKINS COUNTY NATIONAL BANK 
135-137 E. State St. ESTABLISHED 1836 
Capital $100,000 Surplus and Undivided Profits $150,000 


Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent 
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Pictures Picture F raming 
SMITH’S, 315 EAST STATE STREET 


QUALITY, SERVICE AND CLEANLINESS 


go to 


WANZER & HOWELL, The Grocers 








PICTURES PICTURE FRAMES 
STUDENTS’ FURNITURE 


Manufacturers of Special Furniture for 


FRATERNITIES AND CLUB ROOMS 


H. JI. BOOL, CO. 


(Opposite Tompkins County Bank) 


es 
-D. S. O'BRIEN 


Markcts 


222 North Aurora Street 
430 North Cayuga Street 


DEALER IN 


Fresh, Salt and SmokKed Meats 


Poultry and Game in Season 


D. S. O'BRIEN 
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Hand Laundry 


Soft Laundry done 


Williams Brothers at HOME. 


ITHACA, NEW YORK = - 
Positively No Chemicals Used ! 


MENDING FREE. 
WELL DRILLING 


MACHINERY AND 
TOOLS 


Starched Goods Equal to any done 
in the City. 


NORWOOD'S 


ITHACA PHONE 144-C 


FRING HEE HOSE SS HEB HE FE Std IR tO He Hef Se tt St ff dt it ft tt td et ee ft feet 


FETE HEA EEHE RHEE EHEE EERE EHEEREE HEE CREE SE 


REELAEELEEEELELSE EEE EEE TAREE 
THE H. C. CABLE ART STORE 
To visit the model store at the campus gate will quickly convince 
you that I have mastered the student taste in the Photographic 


and Picture Framing line. 


BLACKMER BLOCK, 405 College Ave. Ithaca Phone 180 X 


ALBERGE = ie 


Caters to Teas, Luncheons, Dances and Banquets. 
Out-of-town Entertainments a Specialty. 


_ 523 E. State Street ye _ITHACA, N. a 


The Modern Method Laundry 


JOHN REAMER, Prop. 


The Cornell University Brooder Gasoline Heater 


Is MADE BY 


TREMAN, KING & COMPANY, se ITHACA, NEW YORK 
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Men who Live in the Open ee ee 


Appreciate the Best in 


Nature. 
cereal 


SESESESEEESETES EET S SESE TTS fo ROTHSCHILD BRos. 


; Student Supplies” 


for rooms 


Men who Wear the 
Quality Suatte See Siothen Clothes 


Decorations and Necessaries 


Carpets, Rugs, Bedding, 
Sofa Pillows, Banners, 
Desk furnishings, Lamps, 
Steins, Curtains, Books, 


: Waste Paper Baskets 
¥ 
* 


hatin an the Best in 


Tailoring. 
Bihe BAN A aS 


Men’s Wear 


E. B. BAXTER, 
Shirts, Collars, Cuffs, Ho- 


150 East State St., Ithaca, N. Y. siery, Underwear, Sweaters. 


equceuecaucneeeeqeseeeuecnceacesens 


Rothschild Bros. 


: “The Store of the City ” 
SELECEEEEEELESESES TEES SEE TS 


Ithaca Cleaning and 
Dyeing Works 
The Palace Laundry Where Old and Soiled Clothing is Made to 


Look Like New 
323 and 325 Eddy Street No Pressing Machines Used. 


Main Office, 409 West State Street 
F. C. Barnard, Prop. 5 C. Durfey Branch, 316 1-2 College Ave. 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE CO. of NEW YORK 
Stevens & Morgan, General Agents 
For Central and Southern New York 220 East State St., Ithaca, N. Y. 


Students ! THOMAS J. LARKIN 


EAST HILL 
CASH GROCER 


ONE PRICE TO ALL 


0b OF OF OF 9 Ob OF a ay ob oF O-0F aba 0b 0b aE ab 0b ab 08-08 0-08 0a Oa a a Fb 


| Saenaeaee 


RS eae Nee 


Ithaca Phone 76x 





Come to the 


Students’ Inn 


BELL PHONE 471- 
319 EDDY | 406 Eddy St. ITHACA PHONE os 
| 


For Everything | New students are invited to call on us be- 
Good to Eat | fore deciding on a place to trade. 
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BOOK BINDERY. 


START RIGHT—Have your Countryman bound 
We bind anything. 


J. WILL TREE’S 113 N. Tioga St. 
BARNEY SEAMON 


-- HEADQUARTERS FOR... 


Digh-Grade Clothes and Regal Shoes 
146-148 E. STATE STREET 
WE DO YOUR MENDING FREE 


FOREST CITY LAUNDRY 


E. M. MERRILL 
PHONE 209 NORTH AURORA STREET 
CUT FLOWERS, DECORATIVE 
PLANTS, ETC. oe 
THE BOOL Have your old shoes made like new. $1 


FLORAL CO. Best oak sole and heels, sewed . 


215 East State St., Ithaca, N. 7. Work Guaranteed 


THE FIRST NATIONAL, BANK 
Cornell Library Building 
Capital, Surplus and Profits $350,000.00 


Oldest National Bank Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent 


PIANOS, MANDOLINS, GUITARS, BANJOS ae VIOLINS 


Rented or sold on Easy Payments. BE “Songs of Cornell. »? All the latest 
music; Strings and supplies for all instruments at lowest prices 


LENT’S MUSIC STORE - 122 N. Aurora Street 


_ Victor Talking Machines, Records, etc. 














- If you get it from us it’s right” 


BUTTRICK & FRAWLEY 


One Price Clothiers and Furnishers 


Offer unusual advantages to students. Our Clothing is manufactured for 
us to conform to the requirements of the college man “by the best 
makers in the country, and is sold at bottom prices. Same price 
to students and town people. Suitsfrom $10 to $30. We make to 
measure at a saving of 30 per cent. to 50 percent. overthe exclusive tailor. 


Hats, Gloves, Shirts, Sweaters, Hosiery, Underwear, Slickers 
in fact everything in furnishings in keeping with our high standard of Clothing. 
" “Tf not we make it right” 118 East State Street 
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Established 1887 


LARKIN BROS. | 
ILING, WHOLESALI | 
oo (la <.. BEEN 


| 
JOHN J. LARKIN, Proprietor and Manager 
408 Eddy Street, Ithaca, N. Y. The Toggery Shops 
EsTABLISHED 1888 


WISE printer 


Is at your Service for all Classes 


of Fine Printing, Engraving, etc. | 





x 


_ptmenncsoe 


Agents for Mark Cross 


LEATHER GOODS 
and GLOVES 


for men and women 


Buffalo Street, Next to Post Office 
ITHACA, N. Y. 
VWOVGOGOSOSOOSYSOUOGOUOUUYsusy | 


BATES’ 
Tailoring Shop 


411 E. State St. 


SHIRTS MADE TO ORDER 


Hatter, Hosier, Glover 
Cravatter 


Maker of Shirts that fit 


DESO KK ON I UN OR OK OK 


Down Town On the Hill 
142 E. State 404 Eddy St. 


(2) Shops (1) Factory 
PRR ROKR MH R nn tater 


CLEANING PRESSING 
DYEING and REPAIRING 


SECCEECEECEEEECEEEECEEESRES 
CECSEEEEEEEEEEESEESEEE 


REKKKKKHKX KRKKK 


WOU GOOOOSOYOOOOOOOOOUWOUouuow 


STUDENT SUPPLY STORE 


THE ONLY PLACE WHERE YOU CAN GET REAL 
PHOTOGRAPHS FOR 5c. WE DO DEVELOP- 
ING AND PRINTING, PICTURE FRAMING AND 
WATCHMAKING. w ws w Rd Bf 


CARR & STODDARD 


MERCHANT TAILORS 


UP-TO-DATE STYLES AND WORK SENECA AND AURORA, NEXT LENT’S MUSIC STORE 


R. A. HEGGIE & BRO. CO. 


Dealers in WATCHES, AND FINE JEWELRY 
136 East State Street 
ITHACA, N. Y. 
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New York State Sewer Pipe Company 


Cement, Clay, and Gypsum Products 


in carload and less carload lots 
Main Office, Eighth Floor, Insurance Building, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Best Portland Cements 

Vitrified and Salt Glazed Sewer Pipe 

Fire Clay Flue Linings 

Fire Brick and Chimney Pipe and Fire Clay 
Vitrified Clay Building Blocks and Hollow Tile 
Wall Plaster and Land Plaster also Hydrated Lime 


Drain Tile-Hlexagon 


We particularly desire to call attention to our excellent 
FARM DRAIN TILE and solicit inquiries for prices and 


samples. 


Samples will be sent free with each inquiry if desired and 
we prefer that each new customer receive our sample before 


placing an order. 


We have a pamphlet entitled “HINTS ON FARM 
DRAINAGE " which will be sent free upon application. 


P. O. Box 583, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Our Competitors Recognize the Superiority of the 
INTERLOCKING 


UnitedStatesCreamSeparator 


by their recent attempted imitation of its long used oiling system. 


The automatic lubricating system of the Interlocking U. S. Cream Separator 
represents the most advanced ideas in separator lubrication. Its gears and 
spindle bearings are constantly bathed in a spray of fresh, clean oil, automati- 
cally supplied; while the worn out, dirty oil in turn is drained off through 

‘ the overflow tube. There is no danger of the 
bearings running dry. ‘There is no necessity 
of using the dirty oil over and over after its 
lubricating qualities are all used up. All 
the possible oil value is automatically 
secured in the most thorough yet eco- 
nomical manner. ¢ 

This extraordinary oiling system which 
is superior to all others—plus strong accur- 
ately made gears of the very best material 
and design—explains why the U. S. Inter- 
locking Cream Separator runs easier and 
has longer wearing qualities than any 
other cream separator made. 

If these are the qualities you would like 
to have in your cream separator ask us to 
give you a free, practical demonstration so 
that you can see for yourself that our claims 
are fulfilled in every particular. 


2 To investigate is to be convinced. 


Wecenal Farm Machine Co., Bellows Falls, Vt. 


Distributing Warehouses in every dairy section of the country: 


GEARS ALL 
ENOLOSED 


Non-Rusting 
The Skimming Sections of the 
interlocking 


U. S. CREAM SEPARATORS 


are now made of Nickel Silver and cannot rust. 


Nickel silver is made 
especially for us by a cele- 
brated metallurgist and is 
perfect in its sanitary qual- 
ities. Milk and casein do 
not adhere so tightly to it as 
to other metals. Non-rusting 
nickel silver makes the Inter- 
locking Skimmer more dur- 
able and easier cleaned than 
any other skimming device. 


It’s to your own advantage to investigate. 


The Interlocking style 
U.S. Cream Separator runs 
with 


Half the Power 


and does twice the work of 
older models and should not 
be confused withthem. Its 
gears are énclosed, dust- 
proof and automatically 
lubricated by an oil spray. 


See for yourself. Ask our 


local agent to give you a free demonstration on your farm, or write us, 


Prices for Farm sizes $25 and up, according to guaranteed capacity. 
VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO. 


Bellows Falls, Vt. 


Distributing warehouses 


everywhere 
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Ope NEE 


CREAM SEPARATORS 


ARE THE MOST SANITARY 


The up-to-date De Laval Cream Separators excel other separators 
not only in thoroughness of separation, ease of running, simplicity 
and durability—but as well in the important feature of beirtig the 
easiest cleaned of all cream separators and the only cream separator 
which is thoroughly cleanable under ordinary every day use conditions. 

The modern DeLaval separator bowl is completely unassembled in 
cleaning and every part is smooth, visible and easily reachable, with- 
out hinge, tube, pocket or crevice anywhere. The whole bowl is 
washed thoroughly in a couple of minutes. 

The frame is smooth and free from recesses and every part is as 
accessible and thoroughly cleanable as the bow] itself. The gears and 
bushings are protected from milk or water reaching them, and there is 
no slop under or around the machine. 


QUALITY OF CREAM AND BUTTER 
DEPENDENT UPON SEPARATOR CLEANLINESS 


An unclean separator bowl or filthy separator frame necessarily 
means a bacteria infected and inferior quality of cream. Buyers of 
farm separator cream and buttermaking authorities generally are con- 
stantly emphasizing this point. 

One of the prize winning creamery buttermakers at the last National 
Dairy Show recently wrote use: 


‘*We are sorry for the use of so many ‘mail order’ and 
other inferior separators in our territory. It seems to 
be almost impossible to clean them, even though the 
farmers do try—and a good many of them don’t even 
try. We wish you could do more missionary work to get 
these rotten separators out of the country. It is im- 
possible for any buttermaker to make good butter from 
spoiled or tainted cream.’’ 


Any DeLaval agent will be glad to take a modern DeLaval machine 
apart for you so that you can see for yourself its simplicity and sani- 
tariness of construction and how much more easily and perfectly it 
can be cleaned than any other separator. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 


PRESS OF W. F. HUMPHREY, GENEVA, N. Y. 





